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How’s About 


YOUR STORY 


Seratch a hobbyist and you'll find a story—a good story with 
drama, excitement, pathos, humor, and all the ingredients 
of which absorbing reading is made. Hobbyists are interest- 
ing people ... fun to know. 





If you’ve made a profit from your hobby we’d like to buy 
your story to pass along to the thousands of readers of 
Profitable Hobbies all over the United States and Canada. 


Start tonight 


You don’t have to be a professional writer. You know your 
subject thoroughly; just tell it to us as you would to a 
friend visiting your workshop or hobby den... 


Stress Profit Angle 


Hobbyists are interested in how you made your hobby profit- 
able. Tell the financial side of your hobby—how much you 
charge, how much your operating costs are, how you find 
customers, and other facts pertinent to your “business.” 


Don’t forget HUMAN INTEREST 


Share your full story with other hobbyists—that’s important 
—the little incidents that happened along the way ... your 
troubles and triumphs .. . the funny happenings and the 
sad ones... Tell the whole story—and start 


WRITING YOUR STORY TONIGHT 


(Continued on the inside back cover) 
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HOBBIES 


THE HOUSE THAT PRINT BUILT 


Ture are three little hand-oper- 
ted printing presses clattering away 
in one corner of our basement hobby 
print shop as I typewrite these words. 
' “Feeding” these presses are our 
ree daughters, Rita, the eldest, age 
leven, is printing some greeting 
tards for her grandmother on her own 
®% x 7 inch hand, side-lever Ideal 
press. Harriet, eight, is running some 
personal stationery for a playmate 
mn her 5 x 8 inch Kelsey press. Little 
Louise, age five, and barely able to 
ach her tiny but workable 3 x 5 
mch press, still bearing the printed 
ig “From Santa Claus” upon it, is 
oofing up” some cuts. Even she 
an lock up a form, ink up the roll- 
§, set the gauge pins, and print a 
mesentable job. 
If this sounds like child labor and 


sweat shop operation, let me explain 
ovr children have played with print- 
ers’ type in our basement shop ever 
since they were able to crawl. They 
are as interested in printing as I am. 
Each '~- asked for, and I have bought 
her, her own individual printing press 
and complete outfit, including com- 
posing stick, imposing stone, type, 
mallet, planer and ink. 

What they know about printing, I 
have taught them. What I know (I’m 
still learning after more than 25 years 
at it), I taught myself. My livelihood 
depends on what I know about print- 
ing. I’m supervisor of the printing and 
stationery division -of a St. Louis 
utility. To make my hobby a paying 
one, I operate a local and mail order 
printing business. Yet, I have never 
worked a day in a printing shop, out- 
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side of my own hobby shop. 


{ became interested in printing as 
a hobby when I was only 12 years 
old. At that time I lived on a farm at 
Clayton, Missouri. I had just joined 
the Lone Scouts of America, an or- 
ganization designed for farm boys. It 
published an official magazine called 
Lone Scout, the contents of which 
were written by member-readers. 
There was extensive correspondence 
among members all over the United 
States. Hundreds of amateur maga- 
zines called “tribe papers,” were pub- 
lished which were edited and in many 
cases, printed by the boys themselves. 
I secured a small hand inking print- 
ing press from one of my correspon- 
dents. The smell of printer’s ink went 
intc my veins. It has never left. 


On this printing press, a crude af- 
fair, I learned the fundamentals of 
printing. A year later my parents, see- 
ing my interest, gave me a large self- 
inking press for Christmas. Working 
at first purely for my own amuse- 
ment, I printed stationery for myself 
and for my school mates, my own 
amateur paper (one issue), and any- 
thing else that appealed to my fancy. 
Just the fun of setting type, and en- 
joving the view of the finished prod- 
uct was enough for me; until one day 
a local drygoods store owner, for 
whem I worked at times, asked me 
if I would print him some envelopes. 
There was $2.50 “profit” in that—my 
first order. From that time on I had 
a paying hobby. I was thirteen years 
old then. 


After that I secured many orders, 
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using the profits to enlarge my print 
ing outfit. A year later I purchased 
a larger hand press, a 6 x 10 inch 
a model, and also a larger out: 
it. 

My father operated a roadside mar- 
ket at which he disposed of the vege: 
table produce grown on our farm. | 
did all his advertising printing. Bags 
in which the produce was packed, | 
recall printing by the thousands. His 
slogan: “How—Direct to Consumer, 
I will never forget. I’ve looked at it 
too many times as it came off my 
little press in wet ink, in bold face 
type. From his customers I recruited 
many of my first printing customer 
. .. business men who came out from 


St. Louis with their wives to purchase 


his fresh garden produce. 
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In 1924 we moved from the farm 
to Webster Groves, another St. Louis 
suburb. The following year I bought 
a 7x 11 inch foot-power Pearl Press 
and a larger outfit. During the day 
from 3:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. I 
clerked at a lumber company, but my 
true love was still my printing hobby, 
and I pursued it many evenings each 
week despite those long working 
hours. 

My brother and I joined boys’ 
clubs. Later we attended dances, 
parties, and other social events. I 
printed many programs, tickets, ad- 
vertising announcements, and cards 
for these organizations. The pay-off— 
good, spendable, United States dol- 
lars jingling in my pockets, all as a 
result of my hobby. 








.. » The Staff 


Printing runs in the How family, for at the 
left is Rita, 11, who is locking up a form 
on a greeting card for her grandmother; 
center is Louise, 5, working at the print- 
ing press she received from Santa Claus, 
while Harriet, 8, is running some personal 
stationery for a playmate. 


In 1932 I took a salary cut. The 
depression was going full blast. Came 
the summer of 1933 and I married 
my red-headed wife, Bernadine. We 
lived in a furnished room that win- 
ter, and the following spring. | 
owned a lot on which we planned to 
build our home; but at my salary, 
building just couldn’t be included in 
our budget. Bernadine and I went 
into a huddle and decided we could 








. . » The Bookkeeper 


‘ Mrs. Russ How, who conducts the admin- 
istrative side of this profitable basement 
printing shop. 


build if we could only make this 
hobby of mine lucrative enough. 

My hobby shop was then in the 
basement of my parents’ home. Liv- 
ing costs were going up—slowly. Sal- 
aries were not keeping pace. Better 
men than | were walking the streets 
seeking work. Our first baby was 
due to arrive in August. 

Bernadine and | went to work. 

I approached a friend, a grocer 
with whom we were not dealing at 
the time. I made an arrangement to 
print a weekly 9x12-inch advertising 


circular for him—650 copies for $6.50, 





in exchange for groceries and meats, 
With prices as they were in those 
days—not so long ago—that took care 
or our food. Next was a local dairy. 

“Look here,” I said, “business is 
not too good with you. You want to 


_ seil more milk. We're not buying 


from you. You have milk—I have 
printing—let’s swap.” It was a deal. 
And it continued for three years. 

[ approached two coal dealers. 
Agreements were made for our win- 
ter’s supply of coal in exchange for 
printing. 

We had our architect draw up 
plans for our home. It went up in 
April, 1934, and we moved into it in 
June. Our first baby was born on 
schedule—August 22 of that year. 

Our home was far from being com: 
pleted. There was landscaping to be 
done, a driveway to be laid, side. 
walks to be built, furniture to be 
purchased. I bartered for them all 
with printing. We landscaped our 
home. We installed an automatic 
hot water heater, had our automobile 
repaired, bought gasoline for its tank. 
We had our teeth fixed—that took 
bartering with two dentists—al] with 
my hobby put to work. 

We secured gravel and cement fer 
our driveway and a retaining wall; 
flagstone rock and outdoor, steel din- 
ing furniture for our dining terrace 
down under our oak tree, the larges’ 
in our community. The furniture 
company owner was putting that fur 
niture away in his storage warehouse 
that fall when I saved him the trouble 
—by bartering printing for it. We 
had the interior of our home painted. 
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We had the lawnmower sharpened. 

I was doing printing for our phy- 
sician. Our first baby had arrived 
fully paid for. So did the second— 
and the third. Anyone who thinks 
my wife will ever change physicians 
is crazy. On top of having a pleasant 
bedside manner, he is cooperative in 
helping us help him collect his bills. 

The local baby diaper laundry 
service owner came around to do busi- 
ness. He had heard of me by this 
time. He asked me if I cared to ex- 
change printing for his service. My 
wife screamed “yes,” and the deal was 
on. It continued for six years and for 
all three offsprings’ diaper days—yes, 
I've washed a lot of diapers at that 
printing press of mine. 

For our own amusement and our 
friends, Mrs. How and I edited and 
printed birth announcements for each 
of our children in newspaper form. 
We called our newspaper Tiny Town 
Tidings. We issued them on a news- 
paper “deadline” basis and had great 
fun. First issue was 500 copies. By 
the time the second child was born, 
we had had so many calls for the 
first issue we reprinted an additional 
1,000 copies and made the second 
issue a press run of 1,200. The third, 
and last issue printed in July 1940 
numbered 2,200 copies. We didn’t 
think of them as being anything but 
fun, but they have proved to be the 
best advertising medium our hobby 
print shop ever had. To make the 
announcements appear more news- 
paper-like, we printed free advertise- 
ments for business friends in each 
issue and ran small advertisements of 
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our hobby print shop. Two local daily 
papers picked up the story. Tiny 
Town Tidings for 1940 appeared il- 
lustrated in color in “St. Louis Od- 
dities,” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
The 1937 and 1940 issues rated 
full column, page one, in the St. 
Charles, Missouri, Daily Banner 
News. 

Rita, now eleven, had become in- 
terested in printing, as she played 
here in our hobby shop. She asked 
for a printing press of her own. We 
bought her a little rubber stamp out- 
fit. That didn’t do. She wanted 
real printing press—‘“like daddy’s.” 
We got her one. Harriet was next, 
then Louise. Each asked for her own 
press. No attempt has been made by 
either their mother or myself to force 
our hobby on them. They are really 
interested in it. They refer regularly 
to their dictionary for the proper 
spelling and meaning of difficult 
words. They learn patience. They 
read better. They write better. 

From 1940 to 1945 we didn’t do 
much bartering with our hobby. We 
put in a victory garden, raised chick- 
ens. But we did continue to print for 
our own amusement. Our little frame 
Colonial, painted a pleasing white, 
is all paid for now. There isn’t any 
depression. No more youngsters are 
coming along. We're doing lots bet- 
ter in point of salary. We can get 
along. 

There’s a bit of inflation in the 
offing though, or so we think. After 
all, I am a white collar worker on a 
salary. Salaries are flexible, but not 
as flexible as desired during infla- 
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tion. Living costs probably will con- 
tinue well out ahead. 

In 1945 we decided the hobby 
print shop had come of age. Some- 
thing more could be made of it, while 
continuing to keep the “work” a 
hobby. We registered the “How 
Printing & Stationery Company” with 
the State of Missouri as a spare-time 
operated business. We printed our- 
selves some business cards and ad- 
vertising announcements. Our busi- 
ness has been set up at the old stand. 
The Hows will weather the inflation 
should it increase in momentum, as 
they did the depression of the 30’s. 
This time we'll operate on a cash 
basis, if possible. If that fails—well, 
bartering worked once. We think it 
would work again. 

We started advertising in the class- 
ified columns of various magazines. 
Printed products of our hobby shop 
now go into every state in the Union. 
We have many local accounts. 


Four large, industrial, fluorescent 
lighting fixtures have been installed 
in our shop. They cost us around 
$100. They’ve helped us a lot and 
we figure they've been worth the 
money. A new, larger press, oper- 
ated by motor, went in, in June. A 
new $300 paper cutter is on order. 
Steel workbenches, wrapping tables, 
stationery cabinets, and a 48 case type 
cabinet full of type have just found 
comfortable lodging. A completely 
automatic feed press will be installed 
in 1946, 

We have paper supply houses and 
printers supply services close by. Most 
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of our business is being conducted 
through the United States mails. We 
specialize in small work, which we 
can readily handle—business and per. 
sonal stationery and similar work. 
Our five-month winter holds no dull 
moments for us, even though we are 
denied the pleasure of our vegetable, 
flower, and rock garden. No attempt 
is made to secure more business than 
we can conveniently handle in ou 
spare-time hours. Our usual recrea- 
tion and social contacts are not re- 
stricted. 

There's something about the 
“clump-clump” of a printing press as 
it makes impressions and the steady 
“click, click” of type as it hits a com- 
posing stick that gets you once you 
have dipped a finger into printer’ 
ink. For old or young, printing is an 
interesting hobby. If you want, it 
can be made a profitable one. 

My own interest in the hobby led 
me to study evening courses in adver- 
tising, journalism, salesmanship, pub- 
lic speaking, business law, and eco- 
nomics. 

Printing, in my estimation, is an 
art, not a trade. The artist with his 
brush creates a beautiful painting: 
the photographer with his camera, 
an intriguing photograph. The typog- 
rapher achieves a similar effect with 
type. There is an artistry in the 
proper hand-setting of type to pro 
duce an _ attractive’ letterhead, a 
typographically pleasing advertise- 
ment, or a well-designed modern bus- 
iness card. Try to imagine our world 
without a printer in it. You will find 
the situation unthinkable. 
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SHOW BOAT on Wheels 


WILLIAM C, TURTLE 


RecentLy [ bumped into Slipper 
Babcock, a sleight-of-hand perform- 
er, on a public highway. He was 
driving a playhouse on wheels, 55 
feet long and 8 feet wide. I could 
recognize that thing a mile away, 
because I helped build it. Obviously 
the old gentleman had come a long 
way since he started his depression 
theatre hobby in a hotel room. 


I first met Slipper in 1933 in a 
little mid-western town. He was 
working two days a week in a wire 
factory. It was evident he was not 
used to this sort of work for he 
seemed about as happy as a prisoner 
confined to a cell. 


“Get into something,” I advised 
him. “A hobby, perhaps. Something 
that will take your mind off wires 
and nails.” 


I could see he was interested but 


he still didn’t quite get the picture. 


“You know a lot of tricks,” I con- 
tinued, “maybe you could vary the 
free entertainment routine you give 
the boys in the hotel lobby and throw 
in a motion picture. Of course, that 
would require a projection machine 
but your credit is good if you don’t 
have the cash.” 


It wasn’t much of a job to sell 
Slipper on the idea. He was an old 
trouper and show business was his 
life. Acting on my suggestion he pur- 
chased a small movie camera—on his 
nerve. But when he started putting 
on shows in his room he was a 
changed man. Admission was “free” 
to hotel guests. However, just in 
case anyone wanted to feed the kitty, 
his upturned hat was handy. 


Before long approximately half of 
the 120 patrons of the hotel were 
regular or semi-regular patrons. One 
night the manager dropped in to see 
the exhibit. “Why don’t you give 
your show in the lobby?” he asked. 


Slipper acted upon his suggestion 











and the voluntary proceeds from one 
show paid the balance he owed on 
his machine. From then on _ these 
lobby exhibits became regular fea- 
tures. 


Slipper did not make a mint of 
money, but his audiences and popu- 
larity grew. The “free will” offering 
idea was new in the theatrical field 
and got him much publicity. It gave 
people who couldn't afford to see 
good pictures a chance at free enter- 
tainment. One evening the principal 
of a school 25 miles away, saw Slip- 
per’s show and invited him to exhibit 
at his building, offering a minimum 
boxoffice guarantee, plus carfare and 
cost of cartage. 


Slipper returned from this assign- 
ment with a big idea. Why couldn't 
he build a portable auditorium that 
would enable him to play for other 
little red schoolhouses and small 
towns? He was not getting ambitious 
although he had purchased his third 
camera, a 16 mm. job and had quit 
his work at the wire factory. It was 
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. - - Money-maker 


Seating 61 persons, this traveling theatre 
makes money for its owner by bringing 
moving picture and stage presentations 
to county fairs, camps, picnic 
grounds, vacation spots . . . eoncessions 
are profit item. 


trailer 


1935. He had security, an assured 
patronage, a nice nest egg. Besides, his 
show given three nights a week in 
an abandoned restaurant, was paying 
him well. Slipper brought his new 
idea to me and we stayed up all night 
figuring out how long a trailer would 
have to be té seat 50 people. He had 


$2,500. We figured it would cost & 


at least that to build his theatre on 
wheels. 


Sixty-five days of hard work pro 
duced a_ professional looking job. 
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planned but $3,200, and Slipper had f 


been obliged to borrow to the limit 
at a time when borrowing wasn't 
very popular. 
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ing theatre was 61, a little more than 
we figured. It conformed to all safety 
and sanitary regulations just as its 
6-wheeled chassis met all state high- 
way requirements. 


Our plan called for 35 mm. pro- 
jection machines using stardard film 
that could be rented from any film 
exchange or bought outright from 
one of several film companies. With 


{two portable projectors of this type 


an experienced operator could switch 
reels with scarcely a flicker. A varied 
program was possible with this set- 
up, since the show carried 60 reels of 
film and Slipper also gave vaudeville 


11 
his 


performances, capitalizing on 
sleight-of-hand abilities. 

Prior to building his floating theatre 
Slipper’s had been a one-man show, 
but now he had to have an assistant 
to operate the two projector machines. 

During its first performance the 
new theatre stood in a vacant lot. It 
was winter and business was bad. | 
left about this time for a job on the 


..- THEATRE INTERIOR 


The travelling theatre has all the appoint- 
ments of a movie palace. A_ 110-volt 
generating plant provides the power sup- 
ply . . . portable screen and projectors 
are used. 
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coast. When I met Slipper again he Now Slipper has added peanuts and} 
showed me around, talked of expan- candy for his patrons to munch while 
sion, of putting on several traveling watching the show, but there are no 
theatres, and taking on national ad- more good-will offerings. The de. 
vertising. He talked like a different pression prices are gone. Prices now 
man from the Slipper I left behind range from 15c to 40c. The 15c prices 
in that empty lot. usually apply to school children in 
He explained that since his contract which case the volume of bus‘nes 
prevented his leaving town until his done usually makes up for the re ee. 
debt was paid he had to invent ways duction in price, and, of course, the} * 
to make his traveling theatre profit- !5¢ shows are usually shorter, too. 
able locally. When the people failed The traveling theatre is self-suf-} Ar 
to patronize the theatre on the va- ficient. It carries a 110-volt generat-} back 
cant lot, he decided to take the show ing, gasoline driven plant that pro sent 
into the factory districts, but only vides for all its own power and light} ing 
after installing a hot dog stand. He _ needs, although Slipper can, if he de} City, 
invited factory workers to come in- sires, hook onto any town’s power} since 
side for free entertainment and had _ supply. TI 
no trouble playing to capacity houses. He has converted part of his theatre} ing. . 
To defray expenses, he charged 50 -—the part behind the screen—into an] more 
cents for a hot dog, pie and coffee, office. “It’s just a matter of changing} action 
while a girl inside sold candy bars scenery,” he explained. “As the pic-} secon 
and pop. ture screen is rolled up, the office} like t 
Today with his debts paid, Slipper chairs and tables can be folded and] Ev 
is free to go where the business is— tucked away into closets. Then the} her I 
to country fairs, trailer camps, picnic footlights come on—a spotlight, too,J of c« 
grounds and vacation spots. Other- if you need it—and the show is on,”| The 
wise he plays from town to town, Slipper is debating whether it “a ‘ 
staying a week or two at each place. would be better to roll in money and 4 . 
Posters are put up a week or two take it easier, to expand his travel- ‘h 
in advance of an engagement to ad- ing theatre idea into a chain, or to} “", 
vertise his coming. just keep on having fun operating bide 
It takes Slipper and his assistant the way he is and making all the)...” 
from four to six hours to set up the Money he really needs. Knowing hy 
theatre, about two hours to pack up Slipper as I do, I am sure he'll toss}, _ 
for a move. In addition to revenue 4 Coin—heads he'll keep on operating} 4, 
from pictures, the hot dog idea he for fun, and tails he'll have less fun}. a 
picked up while playing to lunch and make barrels of money. sturdy 
time crowds in the factory district, Slipper always carries a coin withhairin 
which he has kept with slight modi- two heads to help him make difficult}ya. ¢ 
fications, has been a profit maker. decisions. wat © 
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5. B. Tremble 


AN ANTIQUE sea chest brought 
back from Virginia by her sister and 
sent to a local art shop for refurbish- 
ing started Jane Nevin of Kansas 
City, Missouri, on a hobby that has 
since become a real money maker. 

The transformation was astonish- 
ing. Jane, a former art student, was 
more than interested. Her first re- 
action was, “How clever!” and her 
second, “Why can’t I do something 
like that?” She decided she could. 

Ever since art school she has kept 
her hand in by perking up dozens 
of colorless little household items. 
The letter box beside the front door; 
the flowerpots in the living room; 
the breadbox, several glass containers, 
and various other items in the kit- 
chen—all these received the “treat- 
ment” and burgeoned forth in rose- 
buds, leaves, and other colorful curly- 
cues. Yes, she could do the work, if 
ly she could find a suitable trunk 
to work upon. 

A trip to an antique shop resulted 
in her picking up at small cost a 
sturdy humpbacked trunk. After re- 
pairing one loose hinge, the trunk 
was first cleaned and then given a 
coat of glossy white enamel. For the 
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Cash In The Paint Box 


decorative scheme, delicate pink flow- 
ers, gilt leaves, and other similar 
figures were painted on the exterior. 
Finally a clean, crisp, quilted chintz 
lining was added, and there it was, 
a handsome, useful chest. 

Pleased with her work, she showed 
it to a friend, who immediately asked 


. . . TROUSSEAU CHEST 


From out of antique shops, attics, and 
second hand stores come old trunks that 
can be converted into eye-catching, useful 
articles. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


o ae “4 


Jane to make one just like it. ... EVERY-DAY ART 

Jane did, and the flood was on. Jane Nevin, office worker, has painted 
Someone else saw the new chest and her way to profit by brightening objects 
another order resulted, and so it eee 
went. 

“Trousseau chests,” Jane called are found in antique shops and sec. 
them because all of her customers so ond _ hand stores. A few have been 
far have been prospective brides. The made to order, but Jane recommends 
majority of the trunks on which she the antique shop variety. “Old 
has worked have been old fashioned, trunks,” she says, “are surprisingly 
round topped variety that have been well built, and the round tops have 
gathering dust in attics for years. a quaint appearance that is hard to 
Others of various sizes and shapes duplicate.” 
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Trunk decorating, which is slow 
and relatively difficult work, does 
not take all of Jane’s time, however. 
Last Christmas season she specialized 
in decorating new canister sets pur- 
chased at a local store. Her Pennsy!- 
vania Dutch design was both effective 
and popular. 

But she prefers the old castaways 
her brush imbues with new life. 
There is something fascinating and 
satisfying about taking a discarded 
article and with a few strokes of the 
brush restoring it to a place of use 
fulness and beauty. 

Many old items find new uses, too, 
as with the wooden shoes sent from 
Antwerp, Belgium. Those she dec- 
orates for use as flower holders for 
a wall or window sill. 

Many of the items now sold in 
quantity were made originally for her 
own use. These included bread boxes, 
garden sprinklers, children’s lunch 
boxes, letter boxes, earthenware jugs, 
and many others. It is difficult to 
imagine a dust pan as anything more 
than a dust pan, but Jane has dis- 
covered at least one customer who 
has hung hers in the place of honor 
beside the fireplace for all to see. 

Jane’s basement workroom is a 
busy place. Cans and tubes of paint, 
brushes soaking in turpentine, and 
bits of wood bearing experimental 
color smears litter a long work bench. 
There are also newly painted dust 
pans, too, and unopened packages 
of blank canisters piled high ready 
for decorating. Trousseau chests in 
various stages of completion stretch 
across the room assembly line fashion, 
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... FLOWER HOLDER 


Wooden shoes from Belgium are being 
painted for use as flower holders. 


most of them scheduled for early de- 
livery. 

“Too early,” Jane confides, casting 
a harried glance at her calendar. “It 
takes time to do these things right, 
and I won’t let them go any other 
way, if I can help it.” 

This pride in her work is char- 
acteristic; it is also good business. It 
explains why, to date, her work has 
been her best salesman, though one 
advertisement in The Star kept her 
busy for months. 


Every kitchen set, toy box, and 
chest leaving her shop brings new 
callers and often new orders for “one 
made exactly like So-and-so’s.” But 
though the new item may be similar, 
it is never exactly like any other. Jane 
keeps no samples, hence each item 
is to a large degree original. All her 
designs are freehand. She is quick to 
correct a common misconception that 
any form of decals was used. 

Several smaller wooden 


boxes 
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against the wall caught my eye. 
These, I was told, were toy chests for 
people desiring special storage place 
for their children’s toys. The decora- 
tions, I noticed, were brighter than 
those on the trousseau chests, and 
depicted animals, fairy tale characters. 


Despite the profit Jane has made 
in recent months, she still regards 
her decorating as a hobby. Her real 
job is that of receptionist and teletype 
operator for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 


Where this hobby will lead, she 
doesn’t know, but she is ready to 
trail along and see. In the meantime 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


she keeps getting new ideas. For | 
example, there is the friend who | 


wants her whole kitchen decorated. 
Who knows? Perhaps this may yet 
lead to a full-time career. 


Jane has noticed, too, that several 
of her trousseau chest customers have 
already come back—this time for lay- 
ette trunks. A business like this could 
go on forever. 


Paleface Puts Indian Lore to Work 


For many years Robert Backus, of 
Florence, Colorado, followed his hob- 
by for fun, never expecting it to turn 
into a business on him. 

Backus’s ocupation—he was a slide 
trombonist—took him all over the 
Northwest. One time in Deadwood, 
South Dakota, a friendly Sioux gave 
him an Indian headdress. This gift 
so aroused his interest he started 
collecting Indian relics, hunting for 
them on his tours, which took him 
to such historic old mining towns as 
Cripple Creek, Leadville, and Silver- 


ton—all teeming with Indian lore. 


He collected only genuine relics, 
passing up such items as Indians often 
make for tourists, and selecting only 
those actually made by the Indians 
for their own use. His insistence on 
authenticity led to his becoming an 
authority on Indian paraphernalia, in- 


cluding how it is made and worn. 

The movie producers, always on 
the lookout for authentic information, 
heard of Robert Backus, and appealed 
to him for help. 

“Movie-goers are always picking 
out flaws in our pictures,” one pro- 
ducer told him, “and they write their 
letters to newspapers instead of to 
us. We want you to make war bon- 
nets and a few other items for our 
Indians, so our portrayals of the Old 
West will be correct, and not sub- 
ject to ridicule because of our errors.” 

As a result Backus has made a prof- 
itable income from his Indian relic 
hobby, because he has only to copy 
the items in his own collection to 
be sure that the movie Indian will 
be correctly outfitted. The movie 
producers are delighted. 

—Frank L. Adams 
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White elephant dealer 


MayBE one can’t get something for 


| nothing, but I get a lot for a little. 
| You see, my hobby is buying and 
' selling “white elephants.” 


My first venture was the purchase 
at public auction of a stack of sheet 
music and 22 piano instruction books 


| -all for 50 cents. Waste-paper? No, 
} just another problem in merchandis- 


| ing. 


Not long thereafter 1 heard that 


| our city planned to give free piano 
| lessons in several of the school build- 


ings during the summer. This was 
my first lead, and I followed it up 
by writing to the music supervisor 
in charge of the program, telling him 
of my instruction books. The ulti- 
mate result was the sale of 20 of my 
22 books at 20 cents each—a total 
of $4.00. 

Next I wrote to each of our two 
libraries, listing the sheet music I had 
for sale. Each library bought several 
pieces, bringing me another $3.00 
and giving me a gross receipt of $7.00 
on my 50 cent investment. 

Another time for 25 cents I bought 
a quantity of cigar bands and 20 
flannelette patches with flags of 
different nations printed on each. By 
watching the ads in our local paper 
and also those in a nationally circu- 
lated collectors’ magazine. I sold the 
bands for $1.50 and the flannelette 
pieces for $1.25. 


Incidentally, that is the way I find 
all my customers—through watching 


the “Wanted to Buy” advertisements. 
I never do any advertising myself. 

Still another time | found what 
proved to be salable items among 
some junk left behind in our house 
by a previous tenant. These included 
100 glass prisms from a chandelier 
and some souvenir spoons. After 
cleaning the prisms, I sold them to’ 
an antique dealer for $2.00, and the 
spoons I expect to sell to another 
collector. 

In the years since | began my 
hobby, I have bought, mostly at pub- 
lic auction, many unpromising pieces 
of china, glassware, and silver, both 
sterling and plate. My usual method 
is to clean and polish these pieces 
and then arrange them neatly in my 
china cabinet or on my _ pantry 
shelves. When my display is ready, 
I call in an antique dealer and ask 
him to make me an offer. The results 
have always been gratifying. 

Once a dealer from New York 
bought some of my modern pieces 
which he considered unusual. An- 
other time I sold for $5.00 plus post- 
age 80 beautifully colored picture 
cards given to me when a child. I 
had been saving them for sentimental 
reasons, but when a collector adver- 
tised for exactly what I had, I let 
them go. 

Experience has taught me that al- 
most anything is useful to someone. 
Perhaps, then, I shouldn’t call my 
wares “white elephants.” 


Daisy E. Paddock 





Montgomery Mulford 


“On pear, if these popular comics 
weren't so fantastic! Johnny buys 
every new comics magazine that ap- 
pears.” In 1940 that refrain was heard 
so often that I determined to try to 
do something about it. 

My first attempt was a story about 
a cat who went to sea during World 
War II. It was historical, not fantas- 
tic. Within a few weeks it was ac- 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Bible Is His Work Shop 


Part time script writer finds 


cuccess in unrtrodden fields 


cepted, and from that moment I was 
a script writer. 

I remembered that, a few years 
before, I had written a stamp collec- 
tors’ page in a comics magazine for 
which I had been paid; and I wrote 
to the editor who had accepted my 
copy. By this time he had become a 
publisher of comic magazines in his 
own right. His answer was an invita- 
tion to talk things over in his office. 
Within a week I had paid him a visit. 
I found him amenable to my ideas 
and I got a commission from him 
that week. We planned a colored, pic- 
torial continuity of the entire Bible. 
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The result was Picture Stories from 
the Bible, published by M. G. Gaines, 
New York City. These stories ap- 
peared quarterly, four issues covering 
the Old Testament; two, the life of 
Christ; and one the story of the 
Apostles. Everything went on sched- 
ule. After the four Old Testament 
issues had appeared, they were com- 
bined into a 50-cent book. Later the 
life of Christ was made into a book 
which sold for a quarter. The sale 
on both books was beyond our wild- 
est expectations. 


My hobby was a success, but I did 
not stop with these Bible stories. Be- 


} tween 1941 and 1945 I sold 200 comic 


magazines scripts; more than half 
were of the “true” type. One series 
was devoted to the dramatic back- 
grounds of foreign postage stamps. 
Another told stories based upon Amer- 
ican and foreign history. | even took 
actual police cases and put them into 
fictional settings. One comics maga- 
tine, Sparkling Stars Comics, ran 
eight of these adventures. 


I probably worked harder on the 
Bible scripts, certainly longer, than 
upon any of the others. It wasn’t an 
easy matter with only a layman’s 
limited knowledge to choose the im- 
portant stories from this sacred book 
and incorporate them into a pictorial 
continuity. Every anecdote had to be 
presented, not as a typed story, but 
panel-by-panel. Further, it had to be 
precisely accurate. Now and then in 
my preoccupation with this work, 
some point would be overlooked; or 
some story would be slighted or dis- 
torted. To correct this tendency, care- 
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fu) checking was always essential. 

In the case of the Bible scripts, the 
publisher created an advisory board, 
including among its members rep- 
resentatives of various religious sects. 
This board double-checked my work 
for inaccuracies both in the stories 
and in point of view. A revisions edi- 
tor then made the recommended 
changes in the script. 

I began my work on this script 
by making notes from the Bible. 
These I checked afterward against 
the Bible before starting to write. 
Sometimes an entire re-doing and re- 
typing of a script was essential in 
order to include some action that had 
previously been overlooked; or to 
meet the requirements of space. 

My fascination for history and my 
desire to present true stories in comics 
strip form proved insufficent to pro- 
duce salable scripts. It required hours 
of research and reading. Consider, 
for example, The Japs, a two-page 
story which appeared in Trail Blazers, 
1942. Though the script was a short 
one, it required two hours of research 
and reading. The American Navy 
had taken action against the Japs in 
1864. After years of Jap attacks on 
European and American shipping, 
our forces landed at Shimonoseki and 
captured that seaport. Peace was made 
in June 1871. These few “bare facts” 
are illustrative of the type of material 
that lends itself readily to comics 
strip treatment. Classic literature, too, 
can be translated into colorful pic- 
ture series. As a hobby or sideline, I 
have found this work interesting. 
During the recent war, script writing 
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was somewhat curtailed, but already 
in 1946 I find the demand for script 
increasing. Facing me in January 
alone are orders for more than 50 
scripts. 

I do not check my scripts person- 
ally with anyone; nor was this done 
with the Bible scripts. \\ -itten fin- 
ally, each Bible script wis submitted 
to the editor who, in turn, handed it 
over to his advisors who made the 
necessary corrections. In the prepara- 
tion of a script contracted for 1946 
which is to be based upon the history 
of the world, | shall prepare a synop- 
sis of each required chapter, each 
synopsis to be submitted to a direc- 
tor in charge of these scripts. His 
editorial workers will double-check 
my copy and make corrections, after 
which the corrected synopses will be 
returned to me for the preparation 
of a final script. 


Less labor is required in the prep- 
aration of fictional script, a field in 
which I have also prepared continui- 
ties. But here, editorial supervision 
is necessary to check sequences, and 
the logic of plot. If the story is based 
upon an established character, it is 
also important to make sure that 
every action of the hero is in char- 
acter. 

The highest price I have received 
for a single comics magazine page is 
$20; the lowest, $2.50. Sometimes the 
writer is paid a stated sum per page 
for a script with additional money for 
research. Ultimately the payment de- 
pends, of course, upon the type’ and 
the length of the script and the work 
necessary to whip it into final shape. 








’ PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


When I was doing the Biblical 
scripts, for example, I would occa- 
sionally get an editorial note reading 


something like this: “Is Noah’s Ark | 
Biblically correct?” That meant, did | 


my script point out to the artist who 
must draw his picture from my panel 
outlines the important special char 
acteristics of the objects involved—for 
example, the fact that the Biblical 
Ark had but one window. 

My desire to produce good scripts 
in contrast to the fantastic has borne 
fruit. Anyone who takes the time to 
scan the “comics” on a newsstand 
today will find a number of them de 


voted wholly to true stories. Among | 


these are True Comics, True Sports, 
Picture Stories from the Bible, and 
others, including stories true to clas 
sic fiction. Classic Comics are an 
example of this latter class, each issue 
picturing at least one real classic 
story—Ivanhoe, Three Musketeers, 
Huckleberry Finn, and Two Years 
Before the Mast being sample titles. 

It may strike some as unusual, but 
the true comics do sell. Sales records 
prove that these mis-named “comics” 
magazines, when well-executed and 
based upon good material, are sal- 
able. For example, “The Life of 
Christ” issue of Picture Stories from 
the Bible, which combines the first 
two issues of this set into book form, 
advertises: “Over 1,500,000 copies of 
Part One and Two comprising the 
complete Story of the Life of Jesus, 
have already been sold.” 

The field for comics scripts is not 
too wide; but it is a field in which 
the writer may find a foothold pro 
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viding he has what it takes. He must, 
of course, write his scripts in the form 
an editor desires; and comics scripts 
are done in a variety of forms. The 
following is one panel from the Bible 
scripts, which will serve as an example 
of the way this script was presented. 


PAGE 5: 
Panel 6— 

Caption: “Cain slinks away . 
Picture Cain, facing reader, upper part 
of body, nude, as though going away. 
Background of hills, Cain (balloon): 


“My brother is the favored one of God! 
My offering is just as good!” 


” 


An entirely different form was 
used when I was doing the chapters 
for “Durrand Draw—Tracer of Miss- 
ing Persons,” which appeared first 
in Blue Beetle and then in Sparkling 
Stars Comics. The following is a 
descriptive panel from this series 
(‘Case of the Mother-in-Law Fake’): 


PAGE 3 
Panel 6— 

Scene: Durrand Draw before desk, 
his office. Stands facing his assistant, 
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Jiggers. Jiggers facing Mr. Draw, hands 
behind back. 

Caption: Chalf across panel, top): 
“Later at Draw’s office .. . ” 

Dialog: (Draw): “The drowned man 
is not Martha Peters’ husband! Wonder 
if he was drowned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters?” 

CJiggers): “We'll visit the Peters’ 
house and also have a look at the old 
mother-in-law there.” 


Since my job as a newspaper man 
keeps me busy five days a week, my 
script writing is limited to a couple 
of evenings a week. Thus my leisure 
time is utilized in doing scripts and 
research for scripts. Of all the writing 
I have done in twenty-five years, this 
script writing has been of greatest 
interest. Edward L. Wertheim, editor 
revisor for Picture Stories from the 
Bible, in a letter to me of June 7, 
1944, wrote: 

“I feel that you have a facility of 
writing and putting much into small 
compass.” 

I have tried to deserve that com- 
pliment. 


Builder finds Cash in the Kitchen 


Before the depression, Dewey King was a building contractor in 


Mayfield, Kentucky. 


When the slump of those days caused people to 


stop building, King found himself with time on his hands. To keep busy, 
he designed and built a combination step ladder, ironing board, and 


kitchen chair for his wife. 


The neighbor women who popped in for a 


short chat spotted this handy gadget and wanted one. 
King started making them, a half dozen at a time at first, then a 


dozen, and finally by the hundreds. 


His enterprise became the King 


Specialty Company with an output of 28,000 of these “Step Savers.” 









FOOT-HiGH 
HORSES 


BLANCHE FEWSTER 


llorsE TRADERS often call upon 
Mrs. Fannie Branson at her Agate 
Beach, Oregon, home, having been 


oes 





. . PALOMINO PRICED AT $75 


told by some practical joker that she | 


will sell them a horse—saddle, bridle, 
and all—for $75. Mrs. Branson 
chuckled as she told me about it add- 
ing: 

“And more often than not they end 
up buying one, too.” 

The catch is her horses are not real 
horses at all but miniatures, usually 
about a foot high; and though per- 
fect enough in every detail to satisfy 
the critical eyes of horse experts— 
ranchers, rodeo riders, and _ horse 
traders—they are made of wood and 
leather. 

Born 64 years ago in a tent in Cow 
Valley, Malheur County, Oregon, 
Mrs. Branson grew up on a _ horse 
ranch. It would be a mistake to say 


. .. FROM MEMORY 


Fashioning horses in miniature is a profit- 
able pursuit of Mrs. Fannie Branson of 
Agute Beach, Oregon. She is shown here 
with balsa wood foundations of her 
horses. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 
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horseback riding in those ranch days 
was her favorite sport, it was her ele- 
ment until one day long ago when a 
horse fell with her, causing an injury 
to her hip that not only ended her 
riding, but put her on crutches for 
the rest of her life. 


But the memory of the many fine 
horses she had ridden haunted her, 
until she hit upon the idea of repro- 
ducing some of her former pets in 
miniature. Today her miniatures con- 
stitute a considerable “stable,” in- 
cluding a coal-black mare, a_ big 
white stallion, a golden palomino 
with flaxen mane and tail, a pinto, 
and many others. Some of these are 
reproductions from her memory of a 
fine horse she once knew or owned. 
Others are modeled from photo- 
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. . . MINNIES 


Horsemen prize these miniature horses 
that are perfect in every detail. The 
white stallion, left, is a favorite of Mrs. 
Branson; the saddle on the pinto at the 
right is made of hand-tooled leather; 
a key chain was used in making the 
bridle. 


graphs. All are lifelike. 

Mrs. Branson carves the “founda- 
tion” for her horse in balsa wood. 
This form is filled out with plastic 
wood and later covered with hide of 
unborn calves tanned by herself. 
Next the mane, tail, and other details 
are added. Minute little silver bridles 
made from key chains and tiny sad- 
dles, all of hand tooled leather, add 
the final realistic touch. These acces- 
sories, like the horses themselves, are 
all perfect reproductions. 








WRITE ABOUT 


J. A. DESMYS 


A GREAT many people have hobbies 
without even realizing it. One does 
not have to have a hobby as spec- 
ialized as stamp-collecting to be called 
a hobbyist. The best hobbies are often 
those which are not so easily identi- 
fied—ones which are actually chores 
to the people who do not enjoy them. 
For example, the homely art of sew- 
ing is a chore to some women and a 
hobby to others. 

My hobby, writing, became so 
profitable that I was able to quit a 
distasteful job and earn a nice living 
by just writing for a few hours a day. 
A few years later I was happily sur- 
prised to find that my writing had 
led to mv being made editor-in-chief 
of a magazine. 

Nearly everyone has a hobby. It 
may be match covers, or walks in the 
open. Almost any diversion which you 
sincerely enjoy and seem to prefer 
to other diversions can be classified 
as a hobby. 

You can make that hobby pay off 
by writing about it! Your hobby is 
enjoyable to you for reasons which 
you and others may have never con- 
sciously realized. 

yw ac and point out the joys 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


YOUR HOBBY 


and pleasures of long walks in the 


country, of sewing a special type of | 


seam, of photographing friends, or 
objects of nature. Once placed on 
paper you will inevitably have one 
of the finest articles you ever wrote— 
for it will be about the things which 
are nearest to you and are the warm- 
est, freest, truest expression of your- 
self. 

Many critics of writing have noted 
that the finest writings of all men 


and women are always found in their | 


love letters. Writing of one’s love of 
a hobby is second only to love of an- 
other human being and will invari- 
ably produce the best of which you 
are capable. 

Many hobbies are so unusual that 
reader interest has created a heavy 
magazine demand for such articles. 
Even the movies have felt the weight 
of this public demand and have re- 
sponded with the technicolor hobby 
shorts which you have doubtless seen 
at your neighborhood theater. 

Analyze yourself today. If you do 
not have a hobby, find one. You will 
be happier and healthier. Like the 
farm boy living in the city who missed 
the pleasures of country life, you can 
enjoy in your hobby the pleasures 
which the work-day world seems to 
deny. One such farm-boy, while 
strolljig down Broadway, in the 
heart of New York, insisted to his 
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companion that he heard a cricket. 
“Impossible,” said his friend, who 
could not hear it. After a short hunt, 
the farm-boy found a cricket in a 
flower box which decorated the front 


| of a nearby restaurant. “Amazing,” 





nae niet aii 





| said his friend, “how do you do it?” 


Whereupon, the farm-boy bounced a 
half-dollar on the pavement. Twenty 
people turned at the sound. “You 
see,’ said the farm-boy, “it all de- 
pends on what you're listening for.” 

This anecdote illustrates my point 
in that you may see, or hear, or feel, 
in your hobby, pleasures which others 
have never observed. For this reason, 
your story of the how and why of 
your hobby will usually make an ex- 
cellent and readily salable article or 
series of articles. 


Take my own hobbies (writing and 
gardening) for example. Even after 
I had built up my writing hobby to 
the point that it was a full-time job, 
it did not cease to be a hobby. My 
love of gardening took care of that. 
For, as editor, I wrote about houses, 
kitchens, etc. In my spare time, I 
pursued my gardening hobby, con- 
ducted gardening experiments, and 
found that writing about gardening 
was a “release” from my daily writ- 
ing about other things. 

My subjects were “spontaneous.” I 
had a gardening problem, and, when 
I solved it, I wrote the results in 200 
to 300 words that appealed to the 
editor of at least one of the well- 
known magazines. 

As far as I can see, my hobby as- 
sures me of a never-ending source of 
atticles which provide two profitable, 
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wholesome pleasures; first 1 have the 
pleasure of experimenting with 
plants, shrubs, and flowers, knowing 
that the sale of the article I shall 
write will more than cover the ex- 
pense; second, I have the pleasure of 
writing and selling the article and of 
earning the happiest dollars | ever 
received. 

For those who aspire to write, how- 
ever, I have one word of warning to 
offer. Do not let rejections discourage 
you. I have submitted some of my 
articles as many as twenty times be- 
fore they were accepted, and I have 
seen many very promising authors 
give up writing after receiving a third 
or fourth rejection slip because they 
felt these rejections were a measure 
of their writing. Nothing could be 
sillier. Whenever I was able to per- 
suade one of these fledglings to con- 
tinue submitting his or her work, he 
always admitted eventually that I 
was right. 

I have literally spent hours corre- 
sponding with aspiring writers who 
complain of rejections—and I take 
fiendish, but truthful glee in remind- 
ing them that, though I sell better 
than an average of one free lance 
article a week, | average 15 rejections 
per article before it is sold! 

Remember! Fifteen rejections are 
my average. I submitted one article 
57 times before it brought me $150! 
The postage was 32c per submission 
(16c “out” and 16c “return postage 
enclosed”), or a total of $18.24. 
Wasn’t this small cost to make a net 
of $131.76 on 2000 words and a few 
pen and ink sketches? You can sub- 
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mit a two-page $10.00 filler article 
50 times and still make $7.00 even 
if you always enclose return postage! 

Why should you consider a rejec- 
tion slip as a slur on your ability? If 
you were a clothing salesman and 
suggested to a customer a fine blue 
suit that you had in stock, would 
you consider the customer’s rejection 
of the garment a slur on the suit? Of 
course not! 

Well, when you are submitting 
your articles, you are just “showing 
vour wares” like the clothing sales- 
man. So, when the editor rejects your 
“blue suit” article, it is not a slur on 
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get; and rather than underpay 
you, he rejects it. 

For the issues the editor is work- 
ing on, your article just happens 
to be too long or too short. 

It’s the first article he has read 
this morning and he can’t buy 
everything he likes. 

The editor had a fight with his 
wife this morning, missed his 
bus, and got his feet wet waiting 
in the rain. 





you. You must realize that maybe: 
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SUIT 

He has a blue suit at home. 
He doesn’t like blue suits. 
His wife doesn’t like blue suits. 
Blue suits don’t look well on him. 
The blue suit is too expensive, 
he wants something cheaper. 
The suit is too large or too small. 
It’s the first suit you’ve shown 
him. 
The shade of blue is too dark, 
or too light, or just doesn’t look 
good at the moment. 

ARTICLE 
He has a slightly similar article 
on file. 
He doesn’t like your subject. He’s 
human and has the right to his 
likes and dislikes. 
He likes your article, but the 
management, which is human, 
too, doesn’t. 
Your article isn’t 
appropriate to his 
policy. 
Your article is good but the edi- 
tor has used up most of his bud- 


particularly 
magazine’s 


I'll wager that any person of good 
intellect who will follow a set of 
rules such as are provided in any 
writer’s course, can write salable ma- 
terial. But I'll also wager that nearly 
half will give up on their third or 
fourth rejection. What they need is 
a scientific type of mind. For several 
years I was an engineer. When we 
worked on a problem and our at- 
tempts to solve it failed, someone al- 
ways wisecracked, “Well, at least we 
know one more method that won't 
work.” Writers should feel that way 
about their sixth and seventh, yes, 
sometimes their twentieth rejection. 
They should feel that “now that it’s 
been rejected umpteen times, I’ve got 
all that behind me. It'll sell any day 
now!” a 

Analyze yourself today. The 
chances are one hundred to one that 
you do have a hobby, and if you 
have. the article you write about it 
will be the best and most salable 
article you ever wrote. 
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Hobby That Never Grows Old 
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Probing The Violin Maker’s Art 


Vv. G. MeMURRY 


Sixty years ago | was a boy of 
12, living on a farm in southern 
Wisconsin. One day just at noon, an 
old fiddler passed our way, and my 
father invited him to join us at din- 
ner. He. accepted readily, and after 
we had eaten, entertained us for half 
an hour with his repertoire of rollick- 
ing, popular tunes. 

When he had finished, I watched 
him lay his fiddle away in its shabby 
old case. I was impressed by the ten- 
der care with which he handled it. 
My father, I think, was impressed 
too, but when he spoke to the old 
man it was on another subject. 

“Do you still live alone in that 
ag at the cross roads?” Dad asked 
im. 

“The only living thing in that 
house besides myself is my fiddle,” 
was the reply. 

“Don’t you ever get lenesome?” 
Father persisted. 

“No,” answered the old man. “My 
fiddle talks to me.” 





That afternoon in the fields, the 
silvery tones of the old man’s violin 
kept echoing in my ears. The music 
had thrilled me and the old man’s 
words; “living thing” and “talks to 
me” had impressed me. I wanted to 
know more about this magic instru- 
ment that had such power over both 
players and listeners. 

But when I expressed my desire 
to the family that evening, my am- 
bition hit its first snag. 

“A fiddle is the devil’s instru- 
ment,” Dad stormed, still full of an- 
cient Puritan prejudice. “I don’t 
want one in my house.” 

Father’s word was law in our 
house, and I knew by experience 
the danger I would invite if I at- 
tempted to circumvent his orders; 
but my urge to own a violin was 
stronger than even my fear of my 
father’s wrath. Buying one was out 
of the question, so I determined to 
make one. Besides, I figured any in- 
strument I made would have very 
little of the satanic influence left in 
it. With a cigar box for a body, a 
pocket knife, and unbounded zeal, 
I set to work, devoting every spare 
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moment to my secret project that I 
could steal from my regular farm 
duties. 

When at last my work was com- 
pleted, I dreaded the thought of 
showing it to my father. But of course 
I could not long keep my secret from 
him. Much to my surprise, he was 
proud of my accomplishment. Evi- 
dentally, he, too, believed there was 
very little of the devil in my crude, 
handmade instrument. “See what my 
12 year old son has made,” he would 
say, showing my violin to all our 
neighbors whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. But the happiest day 
of my life came when he finally rec- 
ognized a familiar hymn I was try- 
ing to play for him. 

“T’ve been thinking it over,” he 
told me shortly after that, “and I’ve 
decided it’s in the use you make of 
a thing and not in the thing itself 
that the devil lies. I guess you can 
have your store fiddle.” 

And so my determination had 
won out against my father’s preju- 
dices. I got my store fiddle, all right, 
but in the meantime I had already 
acquired a liking for making violins 
that was to develop into a life-long 
interest. 

But it was not until I had studied 
every available book on the subject 
and had consulted with several ex- 
perienced violin makers, that I was 
able to master the principles of the 
trade and make a really first class 
violin. I also learned how to rehair 
and repair a bow, a work that takes 
a considerable part of any violin re- 
pairman’s time. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





. . « PROGRESS 


V. G. McMurry of San Jose, California, is 
shown with two violins of his own making. 
The instrument on the right was made 60 
years ago when he first became interested 
in violin making; the other was completed 
recently. 


Because violin repair shops, as a 
rule, are located only in the larger 
cities, I have found there is a good 
field for my favorite work in the 
smaller towns and villages. Many of 
the instruments I serviced in these 
rural places were of the cheaper sort, 
but soon I learned that a good repair 
man by proper reconstruction can 
effect a considerable improvement 
in the average violin. Sometimes | 
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would get a thrill in the discovery 
of a really fine old violin, perhaps 
in the possession of some farmer. 
Or, perhaps, my thrill came when by 
skillful reconstruction I was able 
to give new life to a fine violin that 
had been handed to me a battered 
wreck. 

By devoting most of my leisure 
time to my hobby, I finally acquired 
some very fine instruments. More 
than once in the course of a varied 
life the sale of one of these violins 
at a critical moment has saved me 
from financial difficulty. 

During the recent war, for more 


Bank Authority, 


Norman SHERWOop of Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, used to sell coin 
banks — those little monstrosities 
shaped like pigs and liberty bells that 
Mamma and Papa load with odd 
change for Junior, only to. end up 
practicing cocktail shaking on them 
when Junior was asleep and Mamma 
was short of carfare. 

Selling coin banks aroused Sher- 
wood’s interest in their predecessors, 
the kind in which great-grandpa saved 
his pennies, and he became an enthu- 
siastic collector. 

Today, in his constantly growing 
collection, one may find many old 
coin banks. One is shaped like a tiny 
cash register, others perform all kinds 
of antics to encourage saving. In- 
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than a year I did my bit in defense 
work, but when the slowdown came 
and I was released, far from showing 
the apprehension of the others, | 
went home eagerly anticipating the 
opportunity to devote my full time 
to my violin shop. More than two 
years have passed since I resumed 
work on my hobby. Meanwhile I 
have enlarged my shop and my ef- 
forts have paid me well, both in 
money and in happiness. This has 
been the one case in my life where 
the old adage has been reversed; this 
time the reality has been even more 
pleasant than the anticipation. 


Junior Grade 


cluded among this latter group are a 
toy mule that kicks a small farm boy, 
a dentist who pulls out a tooth, a 
darkie who sticks out his tongue, and 
a rooster that flaps his wings—all for 
a small coin dropped in the proper 
slot. 

Sherwood’s hobby is supported by 
much factual knowledge. He has 
searched the files of the iron foundries 
that long ago made these amusing 
banks; he has probed libraries for 
old time catalogues which once of- 
fered these antiques for sale; and he 
has even studied musty bank records 
in his quest of antique penny banks. 
As a result, he has become an auth- 
ority on coin banks, and has written 
and sold many articles on the subject. 
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MODERN 
TINKER 
MAN 


A. L. Shelton 


My INTEREST in all things electrical 
began many years ago when my 
father first had electricity installed 
in our home. Though I was only a 
boy at the time, I quickly learned to 
“tinker” with electrical appliances. 
Neighbors and friends often brought 
their appliances to me for minor re- 
pairs, but it never occurred to me to 
charge for such work. I was happy 
just to have the opportunity to demon- 
strate my electrical skill. I also made 
table lamps and similar appliances to 
present to my friends as holiday gifts. 

It was not until the war came, tak- 
ing new electrical equipment and 
even most of the repair parts off the 
market, that I really began to cash 
in on my tinkering hobby. As a sales- 
man traveling for a building materials 
company, my work brought me into 
contact with home owners in out- 
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lying districts. Knowing I was from 
the city, they would often ask me 
where they could get this toaster or 
that electric iron repaired, and fre- 
quently they urged me to take the 
appliances in question back with me 
to the city and to drop them off at 
some repair shop. I saw opportunities 
in this work and I began accepting it 
as a side line. 

A workman, you know, never has 
enough tools. As I work, I have con- 
tinued to buy tools, but have not 
made myself “tool poor.” Today | 
have at least $150 worth of tools, all 
paid for by my repair work, not to 
mention approximately another $150 
worth of hard-to-get repair parts 
which I keep in stock so that I need 
lose no time looking for them. I do 
not bother to stock parts that can be 
had readily at any dealer’s. 

Another angle is the purchase of 
old electrical appliances that I can 
repair and sell at a good profit. At 
present I do all this repair work in 
my spare time, and I have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of my rebuilt ap- 
pliances. 

During the last eight or nine 
months I have grossed about $1,000 
worth of this repair work, bringing 
me a good net profit. I keep records 
of hobby transactions as carefully as 
though it were a business. I also tag 
each item received, putting on this 
tag the owner’s name, address, when 
wanted, and other pertinent bits of 
information. I] make my own pick-up 
and delivery, as I deal only with the 
smaller appliances that can be car- 
ried easily in the back of my car. 
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Among my best customers are sev- 
eral antique shops for whom I fre- 
quently wire old parlor lamps for elec- 
tricity and perform similar services. 

Sometimes when I am out of town 
on a job and have to wait over to see 
a client, I spend the time that would 
otherwise be lost canvassing the 
neighborhood for electrical work. It 
takes nerve, tact, and good salesman- 
ship to do this type of door-to-door 


TWO ATTRACTIVE 


In this article we have attempted 
to present two of the most attractive 
of all the pot holders submitted to 
us (see illustration), each being of 
fine workmanship but entirely dif- 
ferent as to type. 

That submitted by Miss Mildred 
Prenzel is certainly the more striking 
of the two. Miss Prenzel says she 
got the idea from a friend who 
wanted her to make some pot holders 
for a church bazaar and suggested 
the sunbonnet motif. From there, 
she took over and developed her own 
pattern which, with appropriate di- 
rections, we are presenting here. 

To make a sunbonnet pot holder, 
Miss Prenzel cuts out four sunbon- 


..« FAST SELLING HOLDERS 


White and deep red jersey loops form the 
square pot-holdsr designed and woven by Mrs. 
Robert C. Bear. 

The sunbonnet pot-holder designed and made 
by Miss Mildred Prenzel is a gay red and blue 
print on a white background, bound with black 
bias tape. The lining is rose with a narrow 
ted and white stripe. Both pot holders are made 
of cotton, 
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soliciting successfully. You have to 
know how to say exactly the right 
thing when the lady of the house 
opens the door in response to your 
summons. But one day alone, last 
week, I covered four city blocks in 
this manner and aad $25 worth 
of repairs. Arriving home at 4 P. M. 
I took this work into my basement 
shop, had everything completed by 
10 P. M. the same evening. 


POT HOLDERS 


net flaps (see diagram), two of one 
kind of material for the outside, and 
two of another kind for the lining; 
sews the flaps of the same material 
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together at the center seams, pads 
heavily with cotton, and binds with 
bias tape all the edges except those 
to be sewn to the back. These she 
brings together and stitches on the 
sewing machine through padding, 
before adjusting the back of the bon- 
net. She then cuts two oval shaped 
backs, gathers them together from 
the wrong side, turns, pads with 
cotton, and adjusts to the flaps with 
blind stitching. Cutting a ruffle 13 
inches by 3 inches, she folds it, 
gathers, binds the top with bias tape, 
and attaches it to the flaps from “A” 
on one flap to the “A” on the other. 
All her materials come out of the 
scrap bag—and the gayer their colors, 
the prettier the pot holder. Miss 
Prenzel charges 25 cents for a “sun- 
bonnet” if her customer furnishes 
the material; 35 cents if she furnishes 
it herself. This is due to the recent 
shortage of materials. 


The other pot holder shown in our 
illustration, less striking than Miss 
Prenzel’s, but good looking and 
probably more practical, is woven by 
Mrs. Robert C. Bear on a hand-loom. 
Directions for weaving usually come 
with these looms and will not be 
attempted here, but the work is 
simple and rapid. Mrs. Bear designs 
her own patterns, using two and 
sometimes three colors and weaving 
over one or two loops to make her 
patterns different. These variations 
make the weaving more interesting 
and hence less tiring. A red and 
white pot holder is Mrs. Bear’s best 
seller right now. She prices it at 
25 cents, 
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. . » Canaries Brighten 


Home, Earn $256 in 1944 
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My Profitable Companions 


HELEN SMITH 


My Love of canaries began at my 
mother’s knee. Sitting on a little stool 
while she rocked the baby to sleep, I 
heard her tell again and again the 
tragic story of Jenny, a little brown 
hen bird. 

On sunny days Jenny's cage was 
hung out on the porch. One evening 
when mother returned the cage to its 
usual place in the hall, she missed 
the hook upon which the cage hung. 
In the ensuing fall, Jenny was caught 
beneath her bath dish and killed in- 
stantly. 

One would have thought this sad 
story should have curbed any desire 
on my part to own a canary, but that 
was far from the case; and when one 
day a kind lady offered me a young 
singer for a tatted collar, I felt as 
though one of my life dreams had 
come true. 


I remember well the day | brought 


Freddie home. It was August 6, 1918. 
He was five weeks old, a little spotted 
fellow with a crested head. He learned 
to whistle a tune, and became a fam- 
ily pet. He fell in love at first sight 
with Midget, a little green hen bird, 
one of two that my sister bought that 
next year, and as long as he lived he 
would never have anything to do with 
any other. 

Midget and Freddie raised several 
families, and though I had no luck 
trying to sell these young birds to my 
neighbors, their rearing taught me 
much that has since been of great 
value to me. Freddie lived to the ripe 
age of 12 and was buried with due 
ceremony beneath a bleeding heart 
bush in our yard. Although I have 
since had many other birds of widely 
different strains, 1 have always 
thought of Freddie as the father of 


my canary venture. 
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However, it was not until the 
spring of 1936 that I seriously deter- 
mined to raise canaries for profit. 
Meanwhile many things had hap- 
pened. My sister had married and 
moved to Idaho, and before the end 
of the year my mother had died, and 
I had taken upon myself the respon- 
sibility of keeping house for my 
father. The depression, too, had been 
a heavy drag upon our family re- 
sources, making it more important 
than ever for me to earn a little extra 
money. My sole need was a market, 
and when I learned that | could sell 
all the young birds I could raise to 
the National Pet Shops in St. Louis, 
I was ready to start. 

To get money to buy birds, I did 
housework for a neighbor. Then in 
October of that same year I heard of 
a woman who was moving to Oregon 
and selling her canaries. For 25 cents 
each I bought five young hens, which 
I promptly named after the Dionne 
quintuplets, and a singer for $1.50 
that turned out to be a hen. In Feb- 
ruary, 1937, I arranged to buy some 
singers for $1.00 each from a man 
who told me they were from good 
stock but were slightly “out of tune.” 
He said that I could raise much bet- 
ter birds than these when I had 
“learned the ropes,” and that I would 
learn much in a year. I did. 

I sent him $2.00 for two singers, 
but when they arrived there were 
three singers, two hens, and two so- 
ciety finches. This, then, was my 
start—four singers (including one I 
already had) and eight hens — and 
from these twelve I raised fifty young 
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birds that first year, some of which | 
had to hand feed with boiled egg 
and a tooth pick. | kept twelve pair, 
shipping the rest to St. Louis where | 
got 35 cents each for the hens and 
$1.00 each for the singers. My records 
which | have kept faithfully from the 
start, show a net profit for that year 
of $2.10, with gross sales amounting 
to $28.70, against expenses of $26.60. 
It was not too encouraging, but | was 
learning fast. Besides | had improved 
and increased my brood stock, and 
had bought or improvised much 
equipment. 

One of the major problems that 
first year was housing. Fifty young 
birds can create quite a housing prob- 
lem, but I overcame this in part by 
buying a candy case, cabinet style, for 
$3.50, into which I built twelve cages. 
The big sliding glass doors were re- 
moved and replaced with twelve in- 
dividual wire doors, one for each 
division of the case. Each division was 
then fitted with a perch, a seed cup, 
and a bath dish. Nests were made by 
smoothly cutting the top from a 
motor oil can, and then punching 
holes around the top edge to enable 
me to sew in a lining. 

I bought a pair of white canaries 
that year for $10 and sold their young 
to people all over the United States 
through an ad placed in a pet maga- 
zine, the surplus being shipped to St. 
Louis and sold with my other birds. 

About this time the store where I 
bought my bulk rapeseed discovered 
I was not using it for hog pasture 
and jumped the price from 7 cents 
to 16 cents a pound. This was too 
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much, and | began buying my seed 
from the St. Louis pet shop, ordering 
it by the hundred pounds. 


In 1941 I learned of a company in 
New York City that paid $4.00 for 
singers and 85 cents for hens, and I 
began shipping there. In 1942 this 
company raised their price to $5.50 
for singers and $1.00 for hens, a price 
which gave me as much for the hens 
as I got for the singers back in 1937. 
Then in 1944 the Odenwald Bird 
Company in New York offered me 
$7.50 for my singers and $1.60 for 
my hens. Their representative, Mr. 
Raymond, visited me this year and 
after looking over my hatching of 85 
young birds, pronounced them the 
best he had seen this season, except 
those raised by my sister. 
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I plan to keep 24 pairs of old birds 
and to ship the young ones next week. 
Shipping is done by express in boxes 
provided free by the bird company 
and holding from 12 to 14 birds to the 
box. 

So my business has grown through 
the years from that first $2.10 net 
profit in 1937 to $256.01 in 1944. 
The books for 1945, of course, are 
not yet closed, but as already indi- 
am the prospects are bright. 

The death of my father in Febru- 
ary has made this a sad year. I have 
had occasion to reconsider my busi- 
ness seriously, but I have decided to 
continue with my canaries. Aside 
from the profit they bring me, I think 
I should be lost without them. They 
are such good company. 


SHE GROWS ANGORA MITTENS 


ANGORA MITTENS knitted by Mrs. 
Edward Kyzer of Corfu, N. Y., are 
as fluffy and white as the snow from 
which they protect the little hands 
that wear them, but they originate 
from her garage because that is where 
she keeps the rabbits from which she 
derives the wool for her yarn. 


Many years ago, Mrs. Kyzer began 
knitting to help fill the lonely eve- 
nings when her husband was away 
on his trips as a transport truck driver. 


One day she bought some angora 
yarn to make a bonnet for a friend’s 


baby. This new, light, fluffy yarn 
fascinated her, and when she found 
it was made from rabbit wool, she 
decided that she would raise her own 
tabbits and produce her own yarn. 
The next step was to buy a pair of 
Angora rabbits, to build a pen for 
them in her garage and to learn how 
and when to “clip” them. Finally, she 
had to learn how to spin the new 
wool into yarn with the aid of an old- 
fashioned spinning wheel. Mrs. Kyzer 
soon became expert at spinning rabbit 
wool. It was more fun to knit gar- 
ments made from her own yarn. 
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Personalized Gifts 
Pay Dividends 


Michigan Home Maker and Mother 
Finds Time In Busy Day to 
Make Many Items 


Mrs. John La Tocha 


WHEN ONE of my friends sighs for 
a pincushion, a new pot-holder, or a 
clothespin apron, I make a mental 
note of her remark. The chances are 
she will get the item mentioned as a 
gift from me at Christmas or on her 
next birthday. I like my gifts to be 
suitable and individual. That's how 
my hobby started. It became _profit- 
able when my friends’ friends saw 
my gifts and asked me to make “one 
just like that” for them. 

To give my sewing variety, I de- 
sign each article differently. Design- 
ing is easy for me as I have studied 
both art and mechanical engineering. 
Now, people drop in just to see the 
latest thing I’ve thought up—and 
buy it. 


As more and more orders came in, 
I decided to put some of my work 
on display. The display is spread 
throughout my home, for I keep each 
article where it would be used. 

For instance, in my kitchen there 
are all kinds of curtains, towels, 
aprons, and pot-holders. Some of the 
pot-holders are made to simulate bras- 
sieres and other unmentionables. 
These are made as realistic as possible 
with a small safety pin where a but- 
ton is missing. Other holders resemble 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, or animals. 
A pair of holders takes about an hour 
to make, costs me 10 cents, and sells 
for from 60 to 75 cents. 

Among my apron specialties is a 
cooking apron with bands on it to 
hold a spatula, measuring spoons, and 
mixing spoons. Sometimes [ embroid- 
er the names of these utensils upon it. 
These cost about 50 cents to make, 
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including the utensils, and sell for 


$2.00. 


For men who like to cook, I make 
large, white aprons of heavy material, 
embroidered with a large lobster or 
some other design and the inscription 
“Chief Cook and Bottlewasher,” or 
“What's cookin’, good-lookin>?” 

Working in a garden calls for a 
short apron of heavy material, pref- 
erably denim, with a few pockets to 
hold small garden tools. I include the 
tools and even a few envelopes of 
seeds gathered from my own garden. 





These garden aprons are easy to make, 
and bring me a profit of $1.50. Late- 
ly, I have had to charge more for this 
outfit because the cost of tools and 
materials has risen sharply. 

My clothespin aprons, also of heavy 
material, have large pockets on each 
side for clothespins. I put a few pins 
in each pocket. These cost about 25 
cents to make, and sell for $1.00. 


Boys who do carpentery like my 
aprons, I make them of sturdy cloth 
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with pockets for nails, and bands to 
hold a hammer, small saw, pencil, 
and ruler. I get the tools at the dime 
store. This apron with all the tools 
costs 80 cents, and sells for $3.00. 

Right now I’m making tea aprons 
of plain material ornamented with 
a flowered tea pot which is also a 
pocket and with a cup and saucer 
close by. 

My regular aprons have contrasting 
bias binding, flowers of printed ma- 
terial sewed on plain cloth for pock- 
ets, and small flowers appliqued on 


the hem. These cost about 40 cents 
to make, and sell for $1.25. I can 
make one or two aprons in an eve- 
ning. 


Other gift items are shopping bags 
and sewing baskets. For the former, 
I use washable material that I em- 
broider on both sides with flowers. 
For the latter I take a basket of any 
size or shape, line it inside with cloth, 
fasten a pincushion to the handle, 
and put in a pair of shears and a 
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thimble. Sewing baskets cost 60 cents 
to make, and sell for $2.00 and up 
depending on the size. 

I make my pincushions from scrap 
material in the shape of fish, canoes, 
hearts, etc. The heart shaped ones 
are made of red checked material 
trimmed with white lace. I can com- 
plete three or four of these in an eve- 
ning. They gell for 50 cents to $1.00. 

Many of my scraps go into chil- 
dren’s gifts. For quilts, I cut animals 
of my own design out of either plain 
or figured material, and applique 
them on blocks of white cloth. Be- 
neath each animal I embroider “baa 
baa” if a black sheep, “hee haw” if 
a mule, “meow” if a cat, etc. I sew 
the blocks together, pad the quilt 
with triple thicknesses of flannel and 
add a back of flowered material. I tie 
with bright colored yarn about 3 
inches apart so that the quilt can be 
laundered easily. The material costs 
between $1.50 and $2.00, and the 
quilts sell for $4.00 or $5.00, depend- 
ing upon size. 

Doll quilts have one appliqued 
animal. A rabbit will have a pom-pom 
tail of white yarn; a lamb, a bell on 
its neck; a cat, a colored ribbon around 
its neck. These quilts, made of un- 
bleached muslin about a yard square, 
sell for $2.00. 

I get 25 cents for my bean bags. 
They are babies’ striped or colered 
sox filled with beans with the tops 
sewed up, or mitts or animal heads 
Conce old hats) with embroidered 
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faces that are filled with beans or 
corn. 

I stuff an oilcloth cat or rabbit 
with batting, blanket-stitch around 
the ends, and sew on buttons for nose 
and eyes. A yard of oilcloth makes 
six animals, and I get 50 or 60 cents 
for each, depending upon its size. 

In a half hour, colored wash 
cloths become bibs, with bias bind- 
ing ties and appliqued animal dec- 
orations. The wash cloths cost 15 
cents apiece, and I charge 60 cents 
a bib, 75 cents if I embroider a name 
on it. 

Using seersucker or any material 
available, I make sunsuits with frilly 
brassiere tops and panties for little 
girls, also pinafores embroidered or 
appliqued with animals. They cost 
50 or 60 cents to make and sell for 
$2.50. 

My sunsuits for boys are trimmed 
with animals cut out of iron-on patch- 
ing, one animal on the bib and three 
on the pantleg. They cost me 40 cents 
and sell at $1.50. I can make several 
pairs in an evening. 

My earnings from my creations are 
never large, but neither is the time 
I have to spend on them. After all, 
I am the mother of a three year old 
boy, whose wants I must look after. 
I also helped in my husband’s gro- 
cery store before he sold it, do all my 
own housework, and take care of a 
vegetable and flower garden, and in 
addition last summer, I canned 500 
quarts of vegetables, fruits, and 
pickles. 
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WHEN LEvi Farnsworth, as a boy, 
first saw a ferret, he ran screaming 
into the house. That incident, which 
occured about 50 years ago, proved 
to be the odd beginning of a worth- 
while hobby that later became a good 
business. In late years, in fact, 
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. . . LIVING RAT-TRAP 


Spoiling for a battle with a rat larger 
than himself is this ferret raised at New 
London, Ohio, where breeding of these 
animals is centered. 


put her into a box, made her a nice 
nest, fed her, and in about two weeks 
there were ten litle ferrets, which 
all lived and grew fine.” 

Ferrets are not native to this coun- 
try. Levi figured she belonged to 
someone and before long he located 
the owner, who said he had brought 
the animal from London, and who 
was so grateful to the Farnsworths 
for the good care they had taken of 
this stray mother-to-be, he gave Levi 
two of the litter for breed stock. This 





IN THE WAR ON RATS, 





Ferrets Play For heeps 


Walter Rudolph 








Farnsworth, now deceased, and fer- 
ret breeders who sprung up by imita- 
tion around him, have made New 
London, Ohio, the “Ferret Capital 
of the World.” 

Speaking of this first ferret, Farns- 
worth told me a few years ago, “We 


was the start of the Farnsworth fer- 
ret business. 

Ferrets offset a two year (average) 
life span with prolific breeding, be- 
getting nine or more pups twice 
yearly. These young, in turn, reach 
maturity in about six months, and 
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immediately begin perpetuating their 
race. 

At the start Farnsworth had to do 
a little research to determine the 
proper care and feed habits of his 
pets, but his diligence was rewarded 
by their rapid increase. What to do 
with them? 

Most of the corn cribs, barns, and 
chicken coops on neighboring farms 
harbored fat, vicious rats. Farnsworth, 
~ knowing that the ferret is the dead- 
liest living rat-trap in existence, or- 
ganized rat hunts, as a hobby at first, 
cleaning out as many as 75 rodents 
daily. Soon farmers for miles around 
were demanding ferrets and paying 
Farnsworth for them. 

A ferret can enter any passage 
that he can get his head into. His 
nostrils readily pick up the scent of 
his enemy, the rat, and he can lick 
rats larger than himself. 

In time Farnsworth saw his hobby 
grow into something more than just 
a spare moment venture. Ferrets 
were in demand, far and wide, and 
his colony was expanding so rapidly 
that many hours had to be spent 
daily to provide the necessary new 
pens, procure wheat straw for bed- 
ding arrange for a fresh meat sup- 
ply for the persnickity little animals, 
secure mush and milk for meals, 
clean the stalls, etc. His days were 
full and there was little time left for 
the farm. 

By this time Levi’s brother, Sam- 
uel, had joined him, and the two 
worked together to expand this hobby 
into a profitable business grossing 
more than $10,000 a year, 











... WHITE FERRETS 


The white English ferret has been used 
extensively in the leading serum research 
laboratories. 


The depression nipped their prof- 
its, as did the increasing number of 
state laws passed forbidding the use 
of ferrets as hunting “helpers.” Yet 
even in the face of these laws, one 
breeder told me, ferret orders an- 
nually increase noticeably around 
the hunting season. Ferrets are of 
two kinds, the white English and the 
brown fitch, the white variety being 
favored for night hunting. 


The use of ferrets as “guinea pigs,” 
in the manufacture of influenza 
serum was another boon to the New 
London ferret breeders, who began 
to get fat laboratory orders. 


Ferrets did their part in the war 
effort, too. With the first convoys 
which steamed to Europe upon our 
entry into World War II went some- 
thing like a million units of flu vac- 
cine, much of it ferret processed. The 
White Motor Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, pioneered in the industrial us- 
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age of ferrets. Costly war products 
and even the health of employees 
was threatened by rats until eight 
tough little ferrets were drafted into 
service at the plant on the second 
shift. Under the supervision of Oliver 
Gerome, head of the sanitary patrol, 
a jill and lob (female and male) 
housed in a small cage, were dele- 
gated to every rat infested plant 
area, especially the shipping, receiv- 
ing, and storage areas. Signs advised 
employees of the presence of these 
combat teams and warned them 
against handling. Their score was 
from 40 to 50 rats killed weekly, 
until casualties resulting from disease, 
accidents, and the naturally short life 
span told on the ferret band. 


Today at the Farnsworth ferret 
farm, which since the death of her 
husband, is operated by Mrs. Farns- 
worth, the animals are quartered in 
long, narrow, center-aisled buildings 
that at a distance resemble chicken 
houses. Each building is well-venti- 
lated, with wide, outward-opening 
doors that hinge upward along the 
sides. Individual pens, giving elbow- 
room to five to ten ferrets, are not 
unlike medium-sized dog houses, ex- 
cept for wire mesh sides and floor- 
ing. A ferret nesting box is at the 
rear of each pen. 

Ferrets thrive best in a moderate 
climate and are generally temper- 
mental and listless during weather 
extremes. They prefer wheat straw 
underfoot. It is kind to their silk 
coats and long-nailed feet, which 
must be manicured periodically. And 
if pens are not cleaned thoroughly at 
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least twice weekly, the animals de- 
velop foot sores. 

“If you want beautifully furred, 
virile ferrets,” Farnsworth once told 
me, “they must have wheat mush 
and milk for breakfast and supper, 
and a tasty piece of red meat for a 
quick lunch.” A cheap meat supply 
is provided by butchering old or ac- 
cidentally killed horses, and storing 
the meat in huge pieces in under- 
ground iced boxes; though some fish 
was used during the war meat short- 
age. 

Ferrets drink little water. Hungry 
ferrets, incidentally, are quick to nip 
the hand that feeds them, and ex- 
perienced breeders keep bottles of 
turpentine handy. 

Oddly enough (or is it?) the fe- 
male wants her man to knock the 
dickens out of her in plighting his 
troth. She'll even apply her teeth to 
him to encourage the beating, and 
submits only when practically in 
shreds. 

Litters run between six and ten 
pups, each about little finger size. 
The babies soon manage to scamper 
to the mush pans. At five months, 
they can begin to practice their death 
holds on young, inexperienced, or 
old, toothless rats. In short time they 
possess a lust for killing that matches 
the wiles of wharf rats, some of them 
reputedly cat killers. 

When distemper, the only serious 
disease to which ferrets are suscepti- 
ble, strikes a colony, breeders are 
helpless. One breeder tells of losing 
400 animals in one distemper seige. 

Ferret ancestry can be traced back 
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to North Africa in the time of the 
Roman historian, Pliny. Shakespeare, 
referring to them as “tame polecats,” 
says they had already been known 
in England for 600 years. 

We can be fairly certain that a 
few of the breed must have made an 
early crossing of the “big water” with 
men and women seeking new homes 
in America, and trickled across ever 
since. This country has done well by 
them, and they, in turn, have bal- 
anced the bill. 

New Londoners have proved that 
in the hands of men with the pa- 
tience and know-how, ferrets are good 
investments. Farnsworth prices in 
early 1946 were $7.00 for males and 
$8.00 for females, while yearling fe- 


Two tHousanp dollars a year is 
the sum that John D. Wright of 
Plainville, New York, received last 
year from his hobby—making plaster 
of paris plaques. He got the idea 
about four years ago while tinkering 
around in the basement of his home. 
The plaques are made with the aid 
of clay molds into which the liquid 
plaster of paris is poured and allowed 
to harden. The plaques are taken 
from the molds and the design 
painted upon them. When the paint 
has dried, a finishing coat of shellac 
is added to the entire face to give 
the work “life.” 
John’s initial experiment was so 


$2,000 A YEAR FROM PLAQUES 
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. .. RATS BEWARE 


Costly materials and health of employees 
threatened by rats are protected by the 
ferret that has made a place for himself 
in industry. 


males were quoted at $10.00 each. 
Though these prices may vary slight- 
ly with time, these figures give a 
pretty good indication of cash possi- 
bilities of the business. 


successful he decided to make more. 
Soon, instead of making one com- 
plete unit at a time he was making 
them on a production line basis. This 
necessitated making several molds 
that could be poured and later painted 
at one time. By this time the novelty 
shops around town were demanding 
John’s plaques and his hobby began 
to pay off.in cash. 

Most of John’s plaques are painted 
black but any number of designs and 
color combinations can be used. The 
number of designs is limited only by 
the designer's imagination. 


R. A. DAVIS 
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Big Top, Pocket-Knife Edition 


J. Groebner 


ELEPHANTS parading trunk to tail, Minnesota, to capture all these child- 
ferocious lions being put through _ ish thrills in an animated circus that 
their paces by an intrepid trainer, 
seals hobbling about while balancing _. . SHOWMAN 


balls and sticks on their noses—all 
When J. Groebner’s life savings were 


these things have been the delight of wick gos le bik Ree Gee 


young circus goers for generations, the animated circus shown below that’s 
1 bringing a larger income than he made 


but it took J. Groebner of Buffalo, as a barber. 
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. . . « CHILDREN'S DELIGHT 


Department stores pay $25 a day for the 
circus that J. Groebner spent three and 
one-half years carving. The show is on 
the road nine months of each year. 


continues yearly to delight thousands 
and to earn a regular income for its 
creator. 


Oddly enough, this circus idea, the 
iluckiest that has. ever occured to 
Groebner, grew directly out of the 
greatest misfortune he ever experi- 
,enced. When bank failures in 1922 
took everything he had saved after 
25 years of barbering, Groebner was 
overwhelmed. It takes a lot of shaving 
and hair clipping to save $3,500. He 
doubted if at his age he could ever 
recoup his loss. 


To keep his mind off his finan- 
cial troubles, he set up a work room 
behind his barber shop and began 
carving figures out of bass wood. 


Perhaps, he was trying to recap- 
ture, in part, the biggest thrill of his 
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life—the day he sneaked away to 
Ulm, Minnesota, to see Ringling 
Brothers’ circus. Though only eight 
years old, the thrill had never com- 
pletely worn away and he set himself 
to recreate some of its glamor. 

But memory, he soon found, no 
matter how vivid, was not sufficient 
and much research work had to be 
done before he was ready to begin. 
He had decided to make his figures 
to a scale of one-half inch to the foot, 
and many of the photographs he 
worked from had to be enlarged or 
reduced before they were ready to be 
traced upon the wood. 


The first set carved included five 
performing elephants for the center 
ring. These were followed by five 
lions being put through their paces 
by a whip-cracking trainer. The third 
ring included a group of trained seals, 
each balancing a ball and baton on 
his nose. Musicians with their in- 
struments, trapeze performers, and 
numerous other figures, both animal 
and human, swelled the total of ani- 
mated figures to an eventual 110 that 
took three and a half years to com- 
plete. 

Piano wires and silken fish line 
connecting the moving joints to the 
source of power underneath the stage 
—all invisible to the spectators—pro- 
vide the movement. When the ma- 
chinery is started, the violinists in 
the orchestra saw away at their vio- 
lins, while recorded music blares in 
true circus fashion from several loud 
speakers. Trained seals balance re- 
volving balls on their noses and wig- 
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gle their tails. The lion trainer cracks 
his whip while one of the beasts, 
seated on a bicycle, pedals. Every ani- 
mal seems to come to life, while over- 
head the trapeze performers swing to 
and fro. 

Today Groebner’s circus is on the 
road nine months making the rounds 
of fairs, carnivals, and stopping over 
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occasionally to highlight a toy dis- 
play in some department store win- 
dow. Used as a window display the 
circus pays its creator $25 a day. The 
revenue elsewhere is almost as good. 
Its owner has long since stopped 
worrying about the $3500 he lost in 
the bank failure. It has proved to 
have been a good investment. 


Markets for practical ideas 


IlavE you ever watched a work- 
man doing a familiar job in such a 
clever way that he made the work 
easier or safer? Have you witnessed 
or devised some particularly ingenious 
method of overcoming a mechanical 
difficulty or perhaps of making a re- 
pair? No doubt you have. And prob- 
ably you simply went your way after- 
wards and forgot all about the mat- 
ter. If you did, you may have for- 
feited a check for five or six dollars. 

Had you gone home and made a 
rough but understandable drawing 
of what you saw, and mailed it to 
one of the science and mechanics 
publications with a brief explanation, 
chances are a check would have been 
your prompt reward. I have received 
as much as fifty dollars a month for 
ideas of this kind that I have sub- 
mitted. 

There is nothing more intriguing 
than human ingenuity and the use- 
ful devices it can create out of odds 
and ends. I got started on this idea- 
collecting hobby by accident, but I 


soon discovered that it was not only 
interesting and educational, but prof- 
itable. 

For example, I had experienced 
trouble with dogs knocking our gar- 
bage can over. Our neighbor had the 
same trouble. I merely set the can 
back into place hoping each time 
that it would not happen again. 

My neighbor, however, was of a 
different mind. He did something 
about this nuisance. He riveted a shoe 
polish can to the inside center of the 
receptacle cover. With the point of a 
nail he punctured small holes through 
the shoe polish can. Inside the can 
he stuffed ordinary cotton soaked 
with household ammonia. Then the 
cover was replaced. The odor of am- 
monia kept all animals away. I used 
the same scheme with our can and it 
worked. I was so tickled that I made 
a rough sketch and sent the idea, 
with a brief explanation, to Popular 
Mechanics. They mailed me a check 
a week later. 


—Bill York 
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The Unwilling Collector 


Helen Bowen 


PLEASE BEAR with me—try to un- 
derstand. This is positively not a 
blast against hobbies in general. But 
circumstances do alter cases, don’t 
they? And, while I have it on good 
authority that hobbies are soothing 
to the nerves, tonic in effect, fre- 





quently profitable, and almost uni- 
versally beneficial, surely all this is 
more apt to be true when the hobby 
is self-selected—right? 

Well—my hobby was wished on me. 

To be sure, it may have been partly 
my own fault, because when I wrote 
Auntie Sue to thank her for the gift 


she'd sent Jack and me, | probably 
did gush a bit. After all, it really was 
one of the very nicest wedding pre- 
sents we received; and besides, I was 
too young and much too happy to 
weigh my words. So, as I say, Auntie 
may have been partially justified in 


telling anyone who would listen that 
my paramount interest in life was— 
trays. That she did, at any rate, and 
a thorough job she did of it too. 
Even now, it seems incredible the 
way the things began pouring in— 
pin trays, ash trays, card trays; cop- 
per, brass and glass trays, folding 
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trays; nests—trays of every conceiv- 
able make, shape, size, color, texture 
and quality. There were trays for 
bread, for cake, for pickles, for bon- 
bons and you name it. 

Birthdays, Christmases, anniver- 
saries both real and fancied, brought 
an endless, nerve-splitting stream of 
trays from relatives, friends, chance 
acquaintances, even from total strang- 
ers; and the deluge continued, year 
in, year out, unchecked by either de- 
pression or war. Peace, it seemed to 


SOCK 


Nor untit the coming of her 
grandchildren did Mrs. Alta Mitchell 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, begin making 
toys, especially dolls. From there it 
was a short step to making dolls to 
sell. 

Of all her creations, the best re- 
ceived have been her sock dolls. ‘These 
not only sell themselves, but do it 
so effectively that she finds it diffi- 
cult to keep one on hand for a sample. 

Mrs. Mitchell varies her dolls, 
which she usually makes in pairs, 
making first a pair of clowns, then 
a bride and groom, then a farmer and 
farmerette, and so on. The kinds 
are limited only by the maker's ima- 
gination. 

For those who are handy with a 
needle, the following diagram and 
brief instruction should be enough 
to start a sock doll making epidemic. 
All you need is a sock and a little 
ingenuity. 
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me, must surely turn folks’ thoughts 
in some new direction, but no—they 
still come. 

Every now and then, I am over- 
whelmed with wistfulness and woe 
as I recall my single, modest ambi- 
tion as a bride—merely to bear thir- 
teen children and live happily ever 
after. Instead, the best years of my 
life thus far have been given over to 
scrubbing, dusting, polishing, label- 
ing, storing away or acknowledging 
receipt of—you-know-whats! 


DOLLS 


GATHERED 
INTO CAP 


TOE 


W 


CUT ON DOTTED LINES 


Directions 





Press edges 2 and 3 together, cut- 
ting along line to dash one, forming 
legs. Sew on cap at point where toe 
was taken off. Features can be either 
painted on or embroidered, using 
buttons for eyes and floss for eye- 
brows, mouth, nose, etc 
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Wide Market For 


I. D. Kuentsler 


Hand-painted buttons! It sounds different, 
doesn’t it? This hobby of a young Chicago house- 
wife brought her in many a dollar, and it all 
came about because the buttons on a new ready 
made dress did not harmonize with its delicate 
color scheme. 

She tried an experiment, painting one of the 
buttons a light buff color in tempera. When it 
was dry she added a gaily colored butterfly. A 
coat of clear lacquer made the button weather- 
proof and spot proof. The finished effect was so 
smart and different that she painted the rest of 
the buttons, putting a different butterfly on 
each one. 

When she wore her gown, everybody exclaimed 

_at the dainty, unusual buttons and asked where 
-she had gotten them. When her friends heard 
that she had painted them, they immediately 
asked her to paint a set for them. One wanted 
birds on her buttons, another asked for flowers, 
and so on. Before long the artist housewife was 
painting buttons of all shapes and sizes to give 
a touch of color to many a smart dress. 

In the left column is a suggestion for a butterfly 
button. This kind of button can be fastened to the 
dress with a small safety pin. The buttons should be 
removed when the garment is sent to the cleaners. 

If the Viking ship looks too difficult, paint a small 
boat with a white sail against a blue sky. This is a 
simple, effective design. 

At the right, flowers adorn the button. Any simple 
flower design shows to advantage. 

The next button is made of light colored wood, and 
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Painted Buttons 


comes with a pattern cut into it. In one design the 
artist housewife has made use of this pattern. See the 
button to the left. In the other sample she has ignored 
the cut-in design and painted a tiny landscape on the 
smooth part of the button. 

The backs of two extra buttons could be filed off 
and attached to earring bases, and painted to match. 
Six buttons and an earring set would make a charming 
ift. 
: The big round button below belongs on a smock or 
a house-dress. Here again the artist made use of the 
pattern already on the button. She merely added the 
acorns and the golden brown oak leaves. 

Two large buttons placed together may be used for 
a belt buckle. Here the design has been built up around 
the holes in the buttons. Many bright colors are used 
in this unique cross-stitch design. 

The top triangular button is of two-toned wood. All 
it needed was a flower in the center to brighten it. The 
“cat coat ornament” was made from a bead button. It 
took about five minutes to make. The ears were stuck 
on, the eyes painted yellow with black centers. Then a 
pin was pushed through the holes at the back, and the 
coat ornament was finished. 

In the right column is a large button which anyone 
could paint. In a set of six, all the buttons need not 
exactly alike. The designs may be quite different so 
long as they have the same general appearance. 

Below are suggestions for children’s coat buttons. All 
these buttons had a smooth polished surface when pur- 
chased. The design alone had to be added. Some little 
girls may like a set of identical buttons, but most likely 
they would prefer a different creature on each button. 

Now we come to the buttons for the little tots. Try 
a set of yellow chicks or ducks, with orange bills and 
feet. Or try white bunnies on a blue or pink back- 
ground. 

A handpainted button fastened to a tie clip makes 
an unusual gift for a man. 


Tempera paint is easy to use. The colors are 
opaque and may be painted on top of each other. 
Let one color dry before you add the next, and 
you will have no trouble. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


LATENT BEAUTY IN STAMPS 


MRS. CALLIE M. MITCHELL 


I am nor an artist, but I do take 
something that has already served 
its purpose and use it in a form of 
beauty—creative art of a sort. Furth- 
ermore, my products sell readily, 
bringing the joy of a “find” to the 
buyer and cheer to the eventual 
recipient. I do this by means of stamp- 
craft. I decorate greeting cards and 
stationery with cancelled stamps. 


When arthritis put me in a wheel 
chair eight years ago, I knew I had 
to find something that would keep 
me busy and help me earn money. 
I needed extra domestic help and | 
had to earn the money to pay for it. 
I liked to knit and crochet, but I 
found the outlay for materials too 
high and sales turnover too slow and 
uncertain. I didn’t know of anything 
else to do, and I was still looking 
when I met E. M., an ardent “stamp 
crafter,” who taught me to use can- 
celled stamps to make my own greet- 
ing cards. This contact proved to be 
a very fortunate one for me, for al- 
though my stampcraft has not made 
me wealthy, it has kept me busy and 
contented and has contributed ma- 
terially to our home upkeep. 

I am convinced that my work sells 
itself as a really marketable novelty, 
not because I am a shut-in. Almost 


everyone writes notes and sends 
greeting cards. Stamp decorated cor- 
respondence cards, folders, and greet- 
ing cards are easy to design and very 
beautiful in appearance—or at least 
they can be beautiful. And they can 
be strikingly different, too, which is 
another point in their favor. 
Stampcraft requires little capital 
outlay: A tiny pair of sharp pointed 
scissors; an inexpensive set of water 
colors and brushes for background, 
flower stems, shadows, etc.; liquid 
paste and toothpicks to apply it; a 
soft cotton handkerchief for absorb- 
ing excess paste; India ink and a crow- 
quill pen for printing; card and paper 
“stock” with matching envelopes (a 
reputable paper wholesaler supplies 
this “stock” in quantities of 250 or 
more, at the per thousand rate—I avoid 
retail buying) and, of course, can- 
celled stamps! These have come to 
me as if by magic from the ends of 
the earth—from customers, friends 


... NEW ART 


A black-and-whit2 illustration is wholly 
inadequate to convey the delicate and 
unique color which is the great charm of 
the cards sent to the editors with Mrs. 
Mitchell's article. If you like to work with 
color, we recommend that you do a little 
experimenting with a pair of manicure 


scissors and some cancelled stamps. 











he 


and friends’ friends. 

“How do you do it?” people ex- 
claim. “I’d like to see you make a 
card.” Here is the best explanation 
I can give: 

First of all, the cancelled stamps 
must be prepared for use. I remove 
them from envelope corners by soak- 
ing for about five minutes in hot 
water, after which they are laid face 
down on newspapers to dry. CInci- 
dentally, this operation takes time and 
should be figured in on cost..) 

The “cut out” for the designs I pre- 
pare in sets of three, as three stamps 
can be cut at one time as easily as 
éan one. A whole day devoted to one 
design, in multiples of three, will re- 
sult in more cards per day. I sketch 
the design in pencil on the reverse 
side of the stamp and lay three stamps 
together for cutting. One learns by 
practice which stamps are best for 
roses, blue birds, or elephants. The 
design should be placed so as to by- 
pass the figures that denote the de- 
nomination of the stamp. ¥ 

A touch of paste on a toothpick 
will help you to pick up the piece 
to be used. Place the piece face down 
on the fore finger of the left hand, 
apply paste. Then pick it up again 
with the sticky toothpick, and lay 
it down in the right spot on the card. 
Pat it down with the soft cloth to 
take up any excess paste that may ooze 
out around the edges. (The stems 
for flowers and other background are 
painted in with a brush before past- 
ing begins.) 

“How many can I make in a day?” 
My goal is 21 cards, some easy and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell scan a scrapbook con- 
taining samples of her stampcraft art. 


some more difficult. “Easy” means 
not more than 16 pieces to be cut 
out and pasted. With more than 16 
pieces, the time is more and my price 
is adjusted accordingly. I charge from 
15 cents to 35 cents each for my 
cards, including envelopes. 

Certain tiny pieces for flowerettes, 
leaves, holly berries, and chains can 
be cut out with metal punches. | 
often use this type of design in the 
borders of motto cards, for which I 
charge from 35 cents to $1.50. The 
cost of stock and material is negli- 
gible. An output of 3000 units a 
year with these two “crooked” hands 
is quite possible, and a person with- 
out my handicap could do much bet- 
ter. 
Advertising has never been a prob- 
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lem of mine. A customer in New 
York sends a card to a friend in Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, who in turn 
gets my address and starts a whole 
new line of customers. It is hard to 
say “no” but by last November I was 
already so swamped with orders that 
I could accept no more until after 
the New Year. 

My stampcraft has prospered 
through the years, with only one 
set-back. Last year, our home burned 
—destroying everything, including 
my “business.” I didn’t know what 
to do. I needed income more than 
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ever before, but I had lost every- 
thing, even my stamp supply. In 
this crisis, two schools came to my 
rescue, putting on cancelled stamp 
drives and sending me the result. 

These drives provided me with the 
materials necessary to a new start; 
but, more than that, they impressed 
upon me the kindness of people. 
Now | am cutting and pasting again 
—no artist, as I have said before, but 
a copyist with a dash of originality 
—always on the hunt for a new design 
I can adapt for use in my stampcraft 


hobby. 


HE RIDES HIS HOBBY 


A hobbyist who can literally ride 
his hobby is Oliver T. Tibbs, a tool 
planner at the Hagerstown, Md., 
plant of Fairchild Aircraft, who 
spends his spare time putting broken- 
down ancient autos into running con- 
dition. 

Tibbs’ hobby is a compromise be- 
tween the expensive pastime of col- 
lecting the earliest models of auto- 
mobiles and the skill of the auto 
mechanic. He tours junk yards to 
find cars 20 or 30 years old which 
most people would consider good only 
for scrap metal. 

Then Tibbs tinkers with them, 
usually rebuilding the engine, pos- 
sibly pulling needed parts out of other 
automobiles, sometimes manufactur- 
ing an item of mechanical equipment 
by hand. When he has finished 


putting one of the ancient gas-buggies 


into first-class condition, he sells it, 
although he doesn’t indulge in the 
hobby primarily for the money in- 
volved. 

Tibbs is now driving a 15-year-old 
“junkie” which cost him only $25. 
Before coming to Hagerstown, he 
carried five people to work at a war 
job for North American Aviation in 
a 1912 Hupmobile. 

Tibbs is now one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on old model cars, 
and has had a career that sounds very 
nearly unbelievable. He was born in 
Canton, Mo., the descendant of a 
long line of river men, holds a steam- 
boat engineer’s license, joined the 
Merchant Marine when 14, accom- 
panied Admiral Richard Byrd to 
Antarctica, has been on every navig- 
able river and in every state in the 
United States. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A hobby leads to development of 


MODERN WOODWORKING PATTERNS 


Henry Charles Suter 


Topay, HUNDREDS of folks in town, 
city and country, throughout the 
United States and Canada are earn- 
ing money making toys and furniture 
or building hog and poultry houses, 
all because, back in 1938, Donald 
Brann refused to pay a carpenter 
$3.75 to build a three-foot valance. 


Following this refusal, Brann, 
knowing nothing about carpentry, 
but with ten years of experience in 
the dress pattern business behind 
him, proceeded to make a pattern for 
the valance. Jhen he traced the pat- 
tern on wood, cut it out, and assem- 
bled it. When completed, his home- 
made valance cost him sixty cents. 


His paper pattern had helped Mr. 
Brann to make the valance in the 
same way a clothing pattern would 
help his wife to make a dress. The 
idea seemed so obvious, he supposed 
hundreds of persons had thought of 
it before. Not until scores of friends 
had borrowed and used his pattern 


did he suspect that there might be a 
profitable business in manufacturing 
such patterns on a mass production 
basis and selling them to the public 
at low cost. Investigation convinced 
him there was a market for such a 
product among boys, home-owners, 
and the thousands of craftsmen whose 
hobby is amateur carpentry. 

After three years of experimenta- 
tion, in the course of which he sacri- 
ficed a quarter of a million patterns, 
Brann succeeded in perfecting a 
standard pattern formula so simple 
and accurate that even a young boy 
could use it successfully. 


In 1941, with 18 patterns, he es- 
tablished the Easi-Bild Pattern Com- 
pany in Pleasantville, New York. 
This unique corporation manufac- 
tures and markets the full sized Easi- 
Bild pattern, printed on paper heavy 
enough for its edge to hold the pencil 
in position while the pattern is being 
traced on wood, thus assuring an ac- 
curate, professional looking replica 
Being life size, the pattern eliminates 
entirely the mathematical mystery of 
making things from lumber. 


The user merely cuts out his paper 
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pattern following the sotid black lines; 
fastens the cut out section to his lum- 
ber with glue, and then traces the 
outlines directly on to the surface of 
the wood. This done, he saws out 
each piece and puts the pieces to- 
gether as the pattern indicates, The 
pattern even shows where to drill 
holes and drive nails, and specifies 
the size and quantity of nails anu 
screws to be used. 

Full size patterns are provided, too, 
for decorating and painting the fin- 
ished article. For instance, the rock- 
ing horse pattern shows where the 
eyebrows and lashes belong, and out- 
lines the mouth. This project also in- 
cludes an additional small pattern for 
making felt ears from an old felt hat, 
and gives directions for unraveling a 
piece of rope for a tail, and using a 
ten cent store belt for reins. 

Each pattern specifies, too, the 
amount and kind of lumber to be used 
in an article. Incidentally, all the pat- 
terns call for the use of those short 
lengths of lumber which are still 
available in almost every lumber yard. 

Since the average person possesses 
few tools and cannot afford expensive 
ones, the patterns are so designed that 
the object described can be manu- 
factured with ordinary hand tools. 
Starting from scratch, a person can 
buy for less than $4.00 all the tools 
he will need to make any of the 66 
articles for which patterns are now 
available. 

Two American boys, now in the 
Merchant Marine, who a few years 
ago had conducted a similar part-time 
business venture, are planning to go 











into the business as a career as soon 
as they are released from service. Mr. 
Brann has been glad to assist these 
boys, now young men, supplying 
them with the necessary information 
about patterns, material, costs, and 
the current retail prices on finished 
articles. They have already selected 
a shop and plan to feature a pony- 
ride rocking horse for which the 
average material cost per unit is from 
$2.00 to $3.00, and their retail price, 
from $7.00 to $9.00. 

Cooperating with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he designed pat- 
terns for an eight foot hog house and 
for a ten foot poultry house, both so 
simple in construction that a 14-year- 
old boy, equipped with hammer and 
saw, could build them. 

Furthermore, the poultry house 
can be constructed for $80, which is 
less than half of the usual price of 
such ready-made units. Schoolboys in 
the farming areas promptly accepted 
the challenge and hundreds were 
soon making good money building 
these houses for relatives and neigh- 
bors. 

In short, nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in the wood craft field has been 
achieved; and all because Donald 
Brann, the dress pattern maker, had 
a stubborn streak in his makeup. 











Pine Needle Craft 


Pine Trees that have never felt 
the weight of a soft clinging snow— 
the idea will seem strange to many 
Americans. But the Deep South, too, 
has its pine trees, long-leafed, fast- 
growing cousins of the Minnesotan 
and Alaskan varieties. If you buy 
lumber, or pulp paper, or turpentine 
you have heard of them; but per- 
haps you have not recognized the 
sewing basket on mother’s work table 
as a pine product too. 

Imaginative craftsmen everywhere 
are constantly seeking uses for every 
natural product that is cheaply and 
easily available, and how could they 
overlook these beautifully long, fra- 
grant, green needles, some of them 
12 inches in length, that blanket the 
ground under every sizeable tree? 
They haven’t. Pine needle basketry 
is a common handicraft in the South. 

Mrs. Charlotte Ogles, 1650 Drew 
street, Clearwater, Florida, is a pine- 
needle craftsman and her sewing 
baskets, oval handled baskets, and 
metal lined ash trays net her from 
$15 to $20 a week for her leisure- 
time efforts. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


“My hobby is not an unusual one 
in this part of the country,” she states 
frankly, “but it has brought me a 
great deal of pleasure and not a 
little profit. 

“Most of my baskets are sold ‘un- 
furnished’ to an outlet store in a 
city about 20 miles from my home. 
I use cardboard bottoms for these, 
the cardboard being cut to a pattern 
from corrugated paper boxes. Then 
holes are punched all around the out- 
side of this paper bottom, about one- 
quarter inch from the edge. Mean- 
while, I have gathered the longest 
needles I can find, laid them out 
straight, and cut off the heads. These 
are then built up around the outside 
of the cardboard bottom and bound 
in place with raffia, which I buy 
in natural and other colors. Baskets 
are built up to a height of about two 
inches, and sewing baskets are pro- 
vided with a lid, having a handle 
heavily wrapped with raffia. Oval 
baskets also have handles at the ends 
but no lids, and ash trays have metal 
linings. Finishing * done at the out- 
let store. 

“In this finishing process, baskets 
are shellacked and a layer of cotton 
is placed in the bottom of cach. Shells 
of different colors in beautiful floral 
design are then applied on top of 
the cotton, after which glass cut to 
the shape of the basket is laid on 
top of the shells. The basket is then 
ready for sale. I get $1.00 for the sew- 
ing basket and 25 cents each for the 
oval basket and ash tray in the un- 
finished state. 

Charlotte Ogles 
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For soME twenty years, off and on, 
George I. LaDue, a commercial artist 
in the advertising department of a 
public utilities company in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, has been doing 
chalk talks. Although he has kept no 
record of the number of his appear- 
ances, he has acquired a fair follow- 
ing in his home area, with compara- 
tive ease and little expense. 


Mr. LaDue’s first chalk talk was 
not really that at all. In 1923, before 
he moved to Poughkeepsie, a friend 
whose church group was presenting 
a play needed something to fill the 
time hieners the acts, and asked him 
tc do some sketches. He walked on, 
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CHALK GOLD 


BETH LaDUE 














drew three or four drawings, and did 
no talking at all. 


His second appearance — actually 
his first real chalk talk, since it was 
the first in which he talked as he 
drew—did not come until several years 
later, after he had moved to Pough- 
keepsie and entered the employ of the 
utilities company before mentioned, 
first as a draftsman but later as a 
member of the display department. 
The occasion was a company sales 
department meeting, for which the 
young artist made his preparations 
carefully, after consulting with a fel- 
low employee from whom he received 
many helpful pointers. This time his 
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success was such that LaDue’s chalk 
talks have ever since been a standard 
feature at these sales meetings. 
Meanwhile, the salesmen whom he 
entertained did more than applaud. 
They became his unofficial agents, 
spreading his name and talents far 
and wide. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that before long his chalk talks 


were being called for extensively by’ 


outside groups. 


Mr. LaDue doesn’t reniember the’ 


date or the amount he received for his 
first paid performance, but he is 
emphatic in asserting that he _ has: 
never solicited in any way. On the 
contrary, he often tries to “duck” en- 
gagements. All his appearances have 
been made by request, with two ex- 
ceptions—one, his younger daughter's 
birthday party nine years ago; and 
the other, a neighborhood party. 


In his early chalk talking days Mr. 
LaDue’s maximum charge was $5.00. 
Later, when he noticed that he was 
occasionally paid more than he asked, 
this fee was raised to $10. Still later, 
when the war made entertainment 
features more and more difficult to 
obtain and when our chalk talker 
found his evenings at home became 
fewer and fewer, he again raised his 
price, this time to $25, thinking to 
lessen this demand; but still the calls 
continued. Now that the war is over, 
the entertainment situation may 
change again; but after all, this is 
only a side-line. 

“Chalk talks are easy,” Mr. LaDue 
insists; so easy, in fact, that anyone 
with a-little sketching ability could 
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4 
Pe. 
re 
entertain company that way in his 
own home. Mr. LaDue has a few 
standard tricks which he has found 
are always good; and a fund of others 
which can sometimes be used effec 
tively, but only at certain times or 
before certain audiences. 

One of his favorite tricks—one which 
he admits involves “sticking your 
neck way out,” consists of having 
two or three members of the audience 
draw lines on separate sheets of paper, 
and then using the lines as the start 
ing point for drawings. This trick in- 
volves both inventiveness and speed, 
for the audience is expectant and one 
must either produce or lose their in- 
terest. You must also expect several 
of your volunteer “helpers” to draw 
similar lines, thus necessitating two 
separate drawings starting from al 
most the same point. 

Mr. LaDue uses the very simplest 
equipment. His easel is one he made 
himself from three pieces of lumber 
and a piece of plaster board. To this 
he nails a thick pad of newsprint, 
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which costs about one cent a sheet. 
He draws with black lecturer's chalk, 
socked by most art stores at ten cents 
per stick. Fle preters to work in black- 
and-white only, asserting that by 
avoiding color he saves both himself 
and his audience the delays necessi- 
tated by hunting chalks of the right 
color and also from the often unat- 
active effects of light on reds and 
blues. Besides slowing his action, he 
feels that the use of color results in a 
certain loss of spontaneity. 

Relative to spontaneity, Mr. LaDue 
never decides beforehand what he 
will say while doing a specific draw- 
ing. He likes first to “size up” his 
audience, asserting that before he has 
gotten beyond his first drawing, he 
has geared his sketches and his talk 
io the pace of the group. 


One rule (perhaps it should be the 
first.) is never to do one drawing too 
many. “You can always tell,’ he 
ays, “the minute you have done it. 
The trick is to know in time to avoid 
doing it.” 


Other than drawing skill, which 
may be acquired with practice, one of 
the greatest assets the chalk talk ar- 
tit can have is imagination. A sense 
of humor is a definite help, but not 
esential; especially if the artist fol- 
ws a definite schedule of sketches 
ind “patter.” Mr. LaDue claims, how- 
wer, that such a set program is rarely 
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lexible enough, and may cause an 
attist some bad moments when he 
realizes that his audience is not with 
him. 


That no great amount of art school- 
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ing is necessary for this work is evi- 
denced by Mr. LaDue’s own training, 
which included a_ correspondence 
course in cartooning, a little study of 
mechanical drafting, and a few les- 
sons in portrait painting. The main 
object in these pesformances is not to 
be artistic, but to be quick, sure, and 
clever. Practice, rather than educa- 
tion, is the largest factor in prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. LaDue does not conform to the 
strict pattern set by other chalk-talk- 
ers. He prefers to follow his own 
methods, believing that this, if any- 
thing, is the secret of his popularity. 
In Poughkeepsie, he has just one com- 
petitor of prominence, an artist who 
does upside-down pictures, sketches 
made with both hands at once, and 
drawings in which he uses a razor 
blade to cut the paper into sails for 
boats, or the wings of a bird. But 
these tricks are all so well known by 
now that the local audience no longer 
considers them novel. 


Lately, Mr. LaDue says, he is be- 
coming lazy. He dislikes the bother 
of carrying the easel and setting it up. 
“Besides,” he says, “I always stew in 
my own juice from the time I accept 
a job until it is done. 

“I never get paid what seems to me 
to be a fair price for what it takes out 
of me. I wouldn’t dare ask that much!” 


Nevertheless, considering that the 
average cost of a program to him is 
about 40 cents, he picks up a fair 
amount of extra change with his talks. 
> ee. ~ : oy 
desides, he admits he likes people, 
especially in audiences. 





Contentment in a Hobby 


Havine worked most of my mar- 
ried life, I was very unhappy when 
I had to stay home. True, | should 
have had more than enough to keep 
me busy with two active boys and a 
large house to take care of. But hav- 
ing always worked by a schedule, I 
continued to do so now, and I was 
invariably through by mid-morning. 
With nothing to do in the afternoon, 
and no longer surrounded by people 
and activity, I became discontented. 

One day while window shopping 
to kill time, I noticed a pile of yarn 
stacked high in a window. Its bright 
colors attracted me, and I went in to 
ask if knitting were taught there. 
It was not, but I was given the ad- 
dress of a place that did teach it. 
With nothing else to do, I decided to 
attend this knitting school. That was 
a lucky day for I found not only a 
profitable hobby, but also content- 
merit. 

I started by knitting things for 
my family; then others asked me to 
knit for them. Soon, I was knitting 
every moment I could spare. Now I 
have a full-time job and more orders 
than I can take care of. I could sell 
everything I can make to one little 
neighborhood store, but why should 
I? I don’t need a salesman; my things 
sell on sight. 

Everything is made to fit the in- 
dividual’s own measurements. My 
sweaters sell for four times as much 
as the cost of the yarn. Dresses that 
cost me less than ten dollars for ma- 
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terials, sell for from $79.50 to $189.50, 
I have also found baby coats and hats 
are good sellers. Socks are fun to 
make too, but I have not made any 
of these except for the family. 

I have been knitting almost two 
years now, and | am still having a 
lot of fun, finding life more interest 
ing, and making money that is all my 
own. I keep my family in socks and 
sweaters, and myself in knitted dresses 
of a kind so expensive that if I had 
to buy them I could not afford them. 

These dresses are made of 70 per 
cent wool and 30 per cent rayon, a 
combination that gives them the ap 
pearance of silk. They weigh about 
nineteen ounces, require no_ press 
ing, and are cozy and warm without 
bulk. The pleats are knitted in and 
hang in ripples. They can be wom 
by either large or small women, being 
unlike the old style knitted dress 
that pulled under the hips. 

I cannot say enough for knitting, 
which I find fascinating and ever 
new. I hope this article inspires at 
least one discontented woman to tr 
to learn this skill, as I know it wil 
bring pleasure and satisfaction to her 
as it has to me. Now that the war 
is over, many women who formerly 
worked will find time heavy on their 
hands. Idleness breeds discontent’ 
ment, but a hobby is a sure cure 
It helps one to find new friends and 
self-expression. People who do things 
are always interesting people. 
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An artist in felt knows 
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WHAT TO DO WITH OLD HATS 


ArT 1s art whatever the media. 
Some artists prefer canvas, others clay 
or marble, still others silver or cop- 
per foil; but Ginger Oliphant prefers 
felt. Ducks, bears, grinning Chinese, 
Indians, kittens—anything that strikes 
her fancy becomes the basis for a 
clever, new lapel pin design. The 
material for most of these smaller 
items is salvaged from old felt hats; 
but she has larger items, such as hats, 
belts, purses, and headbands for 
which the material must be pur- 
chased. None of these articles is dif- 
ficult to make, she tells us. In fact, 
she insists that anyone skillful with 
a needle can turn out beautiful felt 
omaments and accessories. 

Miss Oliphant usually begins her 
operations by ransacking the neigh- 
borhood for discarded hats of vari- 
ous colored felt. Then in the midst 
of this agglomeration of head gear 
she sits down and begins to sketch 
her designs. These are drawn on pa- 
per, after which a profile of the de- 
sign is cut out for a pattern and 
pinned to the felt. 

Let us suppose the design is that 
of a dachshund. The first job is to 
take a pair of sharp scissors and cut 
out two felt pieces corresponding to 
the pattern. To one of these she now 


attaches an ear, which may be either 
a little tab of felt or a bit of embroid- 
ery; to the other she sews the safety 
pin by which the completed orna- 
ment will later be attached to a dress 
or coat. The two pieces are now 
stitched together, blanket style, with 
pauses to permit the proper stuffing. 
Unbleached cotton or even soft rags 
are satisfactory stuffing materials, 
but care must be taken that legs and 
other extremities are properly filled 
and that the whole animal, when 


GINGER OLIPHANT 
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finished, has a firm, natural appear- 
ance, not a wilted look. Stuffing and 
stitching completed, the final touches 
are added. An eye, either a bead or 
some embroidery, and a small felt 
collar from which a tiny bell is sus- 
pended complete the details, and 
our dachshund is ready for naming. 

Miss Oliphant’s Indian chief heads 
are more complicated, but not really 
hard. Felts of several different colors 
go into the headdress, and there are 
beads, and embroidered designs, and 
small fancy buttons, all of which 
must be attached before either the 
blanket stitching or the stuffing pro- 
cess begins. 

And if you have a yen for a hat, 
with perhaps a purse to match—some- 
thing that your neighbor cannot pos- 
sibly duplicate at any store—why not 
take a tip from Miss Oliphant and 
make these items for yourself. Our 
artist’s most recent creation is made 
from a long piece of felt that is 
pointed at both ends. To this she 
attached pinwheel flowers made by 
pressing several layers of felt-cut petals 
on top of each other, each layer be- 
ing a little smaller than the one be- 
neath. The hat was then shaped and 
stitched and a bit of veiling added. 
se effect, she reports, was quite 
chic. 


... OLD HATS 


The illustration gives some idea of the 

variety of costume accessories which can 

be made from old hats. But these are 

the ideas of only one artist in felt. You'll 

have ideas of your own, and some of them 
will be quite different. 
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A purse to complete the ensemble 
can be made by sewing pieces of felt 
together which have been previously 
cut to the desired shape and size. 
These are then lined with a sub- 
stantial material and enlivened with 
applique desigas in harmonizing or 
contrasting colors. 

Matching headbands and belts are 
other Oliphant specialities. These she 
decorates, like her other pieces, with 
embroidery, beads, and felt applique. 

Indian seed beads used alone, she 
tells us, make lovely belts, headbands, 
bracelets, rings, watch fobs, and lapel 
pins. More difficult than simple weav- 
ing, this “beading” is best learned 
from one of the many detailed in- 
struction books available. Miss Oli- 
phant promises that the beauty of 
the finished work will adequately 
compensate the beginner for the hours 
involved. 

As to her surplus products, she 
says many are given as presents, but 
many others are sold to her fellow 
college students to provide that ex- 
tra income always appreciated by any 
school girl. Her pins bring from 50 
cents for the simplest ones to $3.50 
for the Indian heads. 

Miss Oliphant’s enthusiasm has 
led her to give several informal talks 
on her hobby. Her message, she tells 
us, is this: Why don’t you take an old 
felt hat—one that you can neither use 
nor bear to throw away—and make 
some attractive ornaments to brighten 
up that old dress? Or, better still, why 
don’t you make a lot of ornaments 
for sale and buy yourself a new dress? 
It can be done. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Partnership in flowers 


BARBARA NYE 


“Like My work? Of course I do, 
it’s my hobby,” says Mrs. C. W. Bick- 
ing of Farmington, Michigan, whose 
flower growing pastime has developed 
into a successful florist business. 

Mrs. Bicking started gardening as 
a child to give expression to a cre- 
ative talent. She began by arranging 
and caring for the flowers around 
her home. Her activities grew rapidly 
when friends began showering her 
with geranium slips and other plants. 

Marriage and the arrival of chil- 
dren forced a temporary but extensive 
curtailment of her gardening activi- 
ties; but during the depression years 
she resumed her gardening interest 
with a deliberate study of horticul- 
ture. By attending lectures and flow- 
er shows throughout Michigan, and 
by reading, Mrs. Bicking acquired a 
good background for flower growing. 

Mr. Bicking yielded to his wife's 
wishes and bought her six acres of 
land to carry on her hobby. Thirty- 
eight varieties of iris and perennials 
were moved from the back yard 
to this acreage which also had num- 
erous trees. With the opportunity 
afforded by the new space, Mrs. 
Bicking decided to branch out into 
a nursery hobby as well. She learned 
to propagate shrubs, took a short 
course in landscaping at Michigan 
State College, and soon had thou- 


sands of young shrubs on the acre- 
age. 

Though still condescending to his 
wite, Mr. Bicking hoped to discourage 
her when he bought her second-hand 
material, but undaunted, she turned 
the “scraps” into a greenhouse. This 
task acomplished, she learned floral 
designing and shop management by 
working without pay in a florist shop 
thirty miles from home. With this 
added skill and her greenhouse, Mrs. 
Bicking at last started a florist busi- 
ness of her own. 


Without knowing how, Mr. Bick- 
ing found himself becoming as inter- 
ested in his wife’s hobby as she was. 
Working together now as full-time 
partners, the two landscaped their 
yard with shrubs and perennials from 
their garden rows, and enlarged their 
greenhouse. Meanwhile they were 
swamped with floral orders and had 
to give up the nursery work in order 
to concentrate on the floral business. 


Each of the Bickings now has his 
own phase of the business, Mr. Bick- 
ing supervising the actual plant grow- 
ing and the repair work while Mrs. 
Bicking does the designing and book- 
keeping. Their problems are those of 
the typical small town florists—holi- 
day rushes, weddings, funerals and 
the usual seasonal difficulties. 
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Out of a Three Day Layoff 


Comes 


ADRIAN D. KLINE 


LaTE ONE afternoon in June, 1944, 
Charles Hilde, second shift tool lay- 
out inspector for Bendix in South 
Bend, Indiana, straightened up from 
his surface plate. He was hungry, 
so he started eating a sandwich from 
his lunch box. His supervisor saw 
him eating, gave him a three-day 
layoff for infraction of a rule on the 
bulletin board forbidding eating on 
the job. The upshot of this layoff 
was his developing a part-time busi- 
ness, 

His children had been begging him 
for a swing, and he decided to spend 
his three days building one for them. 


. 


| 
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a Part-Time Business 


With the blueprint in his head, he 
began looking for material. On a 
hunch, he drove to the city dump 
where sufficient l-inch pipe was sal- 
vaged to build a combination two 
swing and climbing rope set. Two 
days later the swing was up and Hilde 
was the hero of all the neighborhood 
children. 


The job was scarcely completed 
before two youngsters from across the 
street dragged their father to the 
Hilde yard to inspect the swing. After 
one. look, the father said, “Chuck, 


I'll give you $25 if you'll make me 
one just like it!” Hilde agreed. 
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The next day while he was mak- 
ing the swing set for his neighbor, 
he was struck with an idea: why not 
set up a part time business of making 
swings? He stopped work long enough 
to telephone an advertisement to the 
local newspaper. He also checked 
with supply houses and found that 
he could obtain in limited amounts 
all the needed materials. The adver- 
tisements appeared in the Sunday 
paper, and by 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing Hilde had five more orders. 

But this was only a start. Within 
three months time he had built, sold, 
and delivered 32 swing sets. Further- 
more, he had installed all of them 
but one; this one having been shipped 
knock-down to Detroit on the order 
of a contractor who, while visiting 
Bendix, had heard of Hilde’s product 
and ordered a set for his children. 

Hilde builds two standard swing 
sets and almost any custom job de- 
sired. His small set, 8 feet high and 
10% feet long, requires a ground 
space of 7 x 11 feet, and includes two 
swings between the uprights with a 
climbing rope at one end. It sells, 
delivered and installed, for $30. 

His large set, 10 feet high by 15 
feet long, requires a 9 x 16 foot 
ground space, and includes two 
swings and a trapeze between the 
uprights with a climbing rope at one 
end. This one sells, delivered and in- 
stalled, $42.50. The small one is 
made from 1% inch, and the large 
one from 1% inch standard _gal- 
vanized pipe. 

Swing sets made by Hilde embody 
some very practical features. Each 
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. . . Delivered and installed $42.50 


upright is set in a cubic foot of con- 
crete which holds the set solid and 
insures safety. The chains used for 
both swings and trapeze give the set 
longer life. All chains are suspended 
from 2-inch eye bolts welded to the 
horizontal bar to insure permanent 
location of all apparatus plus free 
swinging. Uprights, braces, and _hor- 
izontal bar are bolted, not welded, at 
all connecting points, thus making it 
possible to move the set in sections 
and assemble it on the spot where it 
is installed. 


The summer of 1944 was long and 
hot. Hilde worked night and day, and 
his wife bemoaned her fate. She had 
become accustomed to being a wat 
worker’s widow, but adding selling 
and inventing seemed too much. 
Hilde, however, continued to devote 
every spare moment to his hobby, 
believing the results would help him 
to square himself with his wife. After 
he had sold his thirty second set he 
took an inventory. Besides paying all 
doctor and hospital bills for a new 
addition to his family, he had saved 
nearly $1000. 


Emboldened by his success, he now 
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changed his advertisement to read: 


“Anything of steel made to order. 
Children’s swings, clothes posts, flag- 
poles, hand-over-hand bars, see-saws, 
ornamental wrought iron porch railing, 
safety hand rails for porches and stairs.” 

Yes, he had decided to branch out 
into other fields. 


To help him carry the anticipated 
extra load, he now took on two part- 
ners, both, like himself, second shift 
war workers. Even before he ex- 
panded his line he had been obliged 
to pass up orders because his business 
was getting out of hand. Alone, he 
could build and install only two swing 
sets a week, and orders were pouring 
in much faster than that, and with 
the expansion of his field, he foresaw 
a heavy increase in business. 

The new partnership worked well. 
Hilde now spent most of his time 
contacting prospective customers, 
buying materials, ironing out sales 
and production problems, and making 
occasional installations. His partners 
did most of the actual construction 
work. 

There was a brisk demand for 
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ornamental iron railings. By mid- 
September the partners had three of 
these railings under construction 
which, completed, brought them ap- 
proximately $500. Another develop- 
ment was a mail order business in 
swing sets. So many inquiries were 
received from out of town people, 
that sketches of both standard sets 
were prepared together with a letter 
of explanation. These saved time and 
produced more business. 

His motto? Well, if he had one it 
would probably have something to 
do with “wisdom from the mouth of 
babes.” At any rate, he says it pays 
to listen to the kiddies once in a while 
and when his children begin with, 
“Daddy, why don’t you make—>?” he 
listens carefully. Maybe they will 
give him another idea that will prove 
as good as this one about the swing. 


MAGIC LIMIT 


A Chicago hardware dealer once met an electrical concern’s sales 
representative whose hobby was magic. Later, when he wanted to give the 
man an order, he remembered the firm’s name but not the man’s. 

The girl on the switchboard to whom he described the man he was 
trying to reach, couldn’t think of anyone answering his description. 

Finally, in desperation, the man said, “He does magic tricks.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the telephone girl, “you mean Mr. Biank—he’s not 
with us any more—” and then reflectively, “I guess his magic didn’t work 


for us.” 





Do you know what a hoopin is? 
Neither does the dictionary, because 
its inventor, Mrs. Elsie Scheer of St. 
Louis, hasn’t gotten around yet to 
telling the dictionary editors about 
her new invention. 

The pin, she explains—that’s what 
it really is—names itself, because it 
is built around a metal ring or “hoop,” 
usually a light weight drapery ring. 

Necessity, she says, is the mother 
of her invention. When the shortage 
of costume accessories became criti- 
cal, she invented the design for her 
hoopin brooch. By the time she had 
made them in all the different colors 
necessary to match each blouse and 
dress in her wardrobe, her friends 
became interested, and began to urge 
her to make hoopins for them. 

At first she made them without 
charge, but when her material supply 
was exhausted, she decided to let the 
girls pay “what they thought they 
were worth.” The price they set was 
$1.00, and Mrs. Scheer has sold them 


at that price ever since. 
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Just in case you are interested in 
making a hoopin for yourself, here 
are Mrs. Scheer’s instructions: 

1. Take any circular light weight 
buckle or drapery ring (2% inches 
in diameter) and wrap with wood 
yarn in the desired color. 

2. Cut a half circle of any thin 
material to fit the upper half of the 
inside of this wrapped ring. Make 
flowers of vari-colored French knots 
on the material and stitch to the ring, 
Pad underneath the flowers with a 
small amount of cotton and cover up 
the back with another half circle of 
plain material, turning under the raw 
edges. 

3. Sew a small safety pin to the 
center of the back. 

4. Make the base of the basket by 
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fastening five vertical stitches from 
the flowers to the ring. (Mrs. Schee 
uses white thread). Weave between 
these threads until the basket is fill 
in, tightening slightly to shape. 
Simple?—Make one and find ow 
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Pigments for pictures made by Mrs. Loura 
VanWye come out of her specially planted 
garden. 
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Lois Snelling 


Many years ago when a certain 
doctor gave his young daughter some 
bills to collect; he could not possibly 
know what beautiful and satisfactory 
things were to result from the collec- 
tion. He paid his daughter for her 
work, and with this first money she 
had ever earned she bought some 
paints and a brush. And then and 
| there began the making of an artist. 
V 
| This artist, now a_ gray-haired 
grandmother, is Mrs. Loura VanWye, 
who lives in the little Ozark town of 
Rogers, Arkansas. Though she is 
older in years, she still has all of the 
energy and teen-age enthusiasm of 
the young bill collector. And with the 
























Backyard 
Masterpieces 


years, her artistic ability has become 
fully developed. Mrs. Van Wye, in 
addition to being an artist, is an ar- 
dent nature-lover; and it was from 
nature that she derived the idea 
which, beginning as a pleasant hobby, 
has grown into a full-time and profit- 
able home industry. From nature’s 
plant-seeds she creates beautiful pic- 
tures: 


The pictures originated several 
years ago as place-cards and greeting 
cards which bore a little floral design 
formed from small seeds. The cards 
immediately became very popular. 
Intrigued by the idea of seed-arrange- 
ments, Mrs. Van Wye experimented 
further and through a larger medium. 
She began to make some small wall 
plaques and pictures. 

For the unframed plaques she used 
a wooden base, but the framed pic- 
tures were worked out on a back- 
ground of sandpaper. Varnishing the 
sandpaper, she glued the seeds tightly 
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on to its surface, picking up each seed 
with a glue-tipped toothpick. She did 
not draw a design, but formed her 
pattern as she worked. When the de- 
sign was finished and all of the sand- 
paper was covered with seeds, she 
placed a coat of shellac over the 
whole. 

These pictures soon became even 
more popular than the cards had 
been. In fact, Mrs. VanWye’s repu- 
tation as a seed-picture artist became 
fully established in the first year of 
her experimentation, when she dis- 
played her work in a local store dur- 
ing the week of Rogers’ annual spring 
Apple Blossom Festival. Carefully 
carrying out the apple theme, she 
made numerous pictures designed 
solely from apple and huckleberry 
seeds. The Festival visitors begged 
for them, and Mrs. VanWye was 
obliged to refuse hundreds of picture 
orders because she did not wish to 
produce her pictures in quantity lots. 

“In quantity production,” she ex- 
plained, “they would lose their indi- 
viduality. Each of my pictures must 
remain distinctively individual.” And, 
in adherence to that rule, she has al- 
ways kept them so. No two are ever 
exactly alike. Since that first small 
exhibition, she has always had more 
orders than she could possibly fill, 
selling her work through gift shops 
or on orders directly to individuals. 

Mrs. VanWye, throughout her life- 
time, has taken pleasure in exploring 
the various channels of artistic ex- 
pression — painting, wood carving, 


photography, character doll-making, 
picture-designing from all sorts of 
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.« . SHED PICTURES SELL 


Mrs. Loura VanWye of Rogers, Arkansas, 
has a waiting market for her seed pic- 
tures, which range in price from $2 to $25. 


material. She has enjoyed them all, 
but none has given her the pleasure 
or financial success that she has had 
from her seed pictures. Ranging in 
price from $2 to $25, these pictures 
are a joy to her and to those who pos- 
sess them. 

But neither happiness nor any per- 
fectly-made object ever comes with- 
out effort. And there is an abundance 
of effort involved in the making of 
seed pictures. The biggest task is the 
accumulation and preparation of the 
seeds themselves. From long experi- 
ence, Mrs. VanWye knows just which 
seeds will give the most satisfactory 
results. 


At first she merely used the seeds 
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that she gathered from her own gar- 
den, those given her by her friends, 
or gathered from wild plants. But as 
her work expanded in volume, she 
began buying seeds from a nursery. 
In time, this too proved unsatisfac- 
tory. But, undaunted, Mrs. VanWye 
planted her own garden, producing 
in it only those plants whose seeds 
were needed for her work. She is still 
producing her own seeds. 

When labor is not available, she 
does all of the work herself, from the 
spading the ground to the harvesting. 
Since slightly immature seeds prove 
more satisfactory, her seeds are gath- 
ered before fully ripening. Sometimes 
Mrs. VanWye even makes her own 
picture frames, though as a rule this 
work is done by someone else. The 
frames are of narrow molding, about 
an inch wide. 

Aside from the frames and the 
seeds, Mrs. VanWye’s equipment is 
small: a piece of sandpaper, a can of 
varnish, glue, shellac, a toothpick. 
She never uses glass in the frames. 

An early riser, Mrs. VanWye is 
usually up and busy in her workshop 
long before anyone else is stirring. 

“With everybody else asleep,” she 
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laughs cheerfully, “there is no danger 
of interruption. I get more work 
done.” 

It has been suggested to Mrs. Van 
Wye that she devote all her time and 
talent to the intricate designing of 
the pictures, and leave the other work 
to helpers. Her answer is an emphatic 
“No!” She loves the handling of the 
seeds. Their own individuality in 
color, shape, and size has a fascina- 
tion for her. She has fingered thou- 
sands of them—varieties ranging from 
the tiniest flower seed to the big per- 
simmon, pumpkin, and peach. One 
of the loveliest and most useful of the 
large seeds is the grain of corn. 

“You would be surprised,” Mrs. 
VanWye declares, “at the number of 
different shades and colors to be 
found in corn.” 

The natural color of a seed means 
everything in the making of the pic- 
tures, for only in very rare instances 
is one of them artificially colored. 

Mrs. VanWye has received all sorts 
of medals and commendations for her 
outstanding idea and craftsmanship, 
having demonstrated her work on in- 
numerable occasions before women’s 
clubs and other organizations. 


RATTING—AT $80 A DAY 


MuskraT TRAPPING has proved a very profitable pastime for Billy Joe 


Kirk of Martin, South Dakota. 


covers over the opening. 


Billy traps on a big lake where the muskrats 
build their houses of rush and canes. 


He sets his trap inside the house, 


He says he often catches from 40 to 50 muskrats a day, with the pelts 


bringing about $2.00 each. 
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. .» Radio Whittler Monty Rosci 


Radio Cowboy Makes Whittling Pay 


Elizabeth Steck 


For THose who find time-killing a 
problem, Monty Rosci, cowboy ac- 
cordionist, recommends whittling. 

Between radio and stage appear- 
ances, while waiting for trains and 
buses, and in travelling to and from 
engagements, Rosci whittles—and he 
makes it pay. 

His specialties are in character— 
miniature accordions and tiny cow- 
boy boots, which in the form of nov- 
elty pins, brooches, and pendants are 
prized by those who listen to his 
national broadcasts with the Sleepy 





Hollow Gang from Philadelphia and} 


his personal friends. 


Monty is one cowboy who has} 


lived in Philadelphia all his life, ex- 
cept for a hitch in the marines. In 
the service he whittled as vigorously 
as he does in civilian life and for the 
same reasons. It gave him an outlet 
for excess energy and pent up feel: 
ings, besides being a pleasant and 
profitable form of relaxation. His fel- 
low marines found Monty’s hobby 
contagious and his outfit became * 


hotbed for whittling. 
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Rosci acquired his hobby accident- 
ally about eight years ago while work- 
ing with Gene Autry in a Philadel- 
phia rodeo. During intermission he 
happened to be walking through the 
lobby one day when he noticed the 
concessions in the building featured 
all kinds of little hand carved novelty 
items, each selling for about 25 cents. 

Monty had found stage life very 
boring at times. There was so much 
waiting to be done; one can not be 
practicing all the time. He picked 
up one of the little items and ex- 
amined it closely. 

“Though I have never been a Rem- 
brandt, I did study art at school. It 
looked like something | might do.” 

Anyway, he thought, it wouldn't 
cost much to find out—a good pen 
knife and a piece of soft white pine. 
At least it would help him pass the 
time, and if he became proficient, 
there might be a little money in it, 
too. He decided to try; and he’s been 
at it ever since. 

“Carving is the easiest thing you've 
ever tried,” Monty insists. “Anyone 
with a rudimentary knowledge of 
drawing can whittle a boot. You've 
got everything you need at home—a 
pen knife, a piece of soft wood (pref- 
erably a piece of straight grained 
white pine), a couple of pieces of 
sandpaper, and a can of enamel.” 

When you become adept, you may 
want to buy specialized tools. The 
Sleepy Hollow gang has just given 
Monty a $25, electrically powered 
Mototool that drills, files, bores, and 
cuts. He hopes this will be an im- 
portant time saver, but he doesn’t 
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consider it essential for good, salable 
work. In fact, Monty prefers his pen 
knife, and he swears that he is still 
using the same knife with which 
he started his first boot. 

Mototool or pen knife, the import- 
ant thing, Monty says, is to pick up 
a piece of wood and start whittling. 
Cut it to about the size you want, 
first, and then roughly shape the form 
of the object you intend to make. 





... AT WORK 


Between stage and radio engagements 
Monty Rosci carves miniature boots and 
accordions that are highly prized by his 
radio fans. 
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After sandpapering the rough edges, 
dip your carving in enamel three 
times, and let dry overnight. Be care- 
ful the freshly painted work does not 
touch anything until it dries, since 
this would ruin the shine which is 
one of the item’s best selling points. 

When thoroughly dry, paint on 
the decorations and let dry again, 
still being careful not to smear the 
work. 

Making pins requires one more 
step. Once the figures are carved, 
split them down the center, and fast- 
en a safety pin on the back of each 
half. For the brooches, the figures 
are left whole, with a small screw 
eye inserted in the top. The boot is 
now ready to be sold. 


The popularity of western and 
hillbilly novelties insures a good de- 
mand for well executed items from 
rodeos and dude ranches, as well 
as from individuals. These figures 
make attractive gifts. 

For the past several years, Monty 
has found a ready market for all his 
work at the Sleepy Hollow Ranch 
where he works at Pennsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Fifty boots a week were not 
enough to meet the demand last 
season, so this winter Monty is work- 
ing overtime to store up an advance 
supply for next summer. 


Monty estimates his boots and ac- 
cordions cost him approximately three 
cents each, including paint, wood, 
sandpaper, eye screws, and pins. Sell- 
ing them at 25 cents each, his profit 
is 22 cents per boot, giving him an 
extra income of about $11 a week 
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... A 22¢ PROFIT IN BOOTS 


during the summer, and about half 
that much during the winter. 

The time consumed is not great. 
It takes Monty only eight minutes to 
cut and file one boot, though the 
enameling and decorating makes it 
a little longer. These boots are all 
reproductions of Monty’s own, or of 
those worn by other members of the 
radio troupe. He decorates them with 
stars, saddles, stripes, steer heads, and 
other western motifs. 

Monty carves boots and accordion: 
because they are appropriate to his 
business, and he recommends that 
other whittling enthusiasts carve thos 
things appropriate to their interests 

One essential ingredient not ob 
tainable at your neighborhood store. 
Monty warns the beginner, is pr 
tience. He will need a lot of it to get 
him through his first several at 
tempts. Another priceless asset at thi 
juncture is a sense of humor. When 
after working hard on his first piec: 





some joker insists on being told wha! 
it is supposed to be, only a sense 
humor will prevent him from com 
mitting mayhem. 
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Practical Joke Puts Hobbyist in Business 


FRANK A. TAYLOR 


For years discarded razor blades 
posed a disposal problem that was 
never satisfactorily answered until 
Billy Kirby, aided by a practical jok- 
er, turned them into a money-making 
hobby. 

A wine taster by profession but not 
by inclination, Billy had toyed with 
the idea of getting into some other 
line of work but the opportunity nev- 
er materialized until his bizarre hobby 
came to the front. 

As is true of most men, Billy saved 
old razor blades and being of meti- 
culous bent, he had a habit of re- 
turning them to their original wrap- 
pings before storing them in a dress- 
er drawer. 

To Billy a razor blade was a razor 
blade and eventually the accumula- 
tion resembled a cross section of all 
the brands sold. Struck by the variety 
in the colored wrappings, he decided 
to file them in folders. 

As the collection grew, he began 
to take an interest in it and one night 
he showed his collection to a fellow 
worker. The latter, however, wasn’t 
the understanding type. He made 
sport of the collection, told the other 


workers at the warehouse about it 
and soon Billy became an unwilling 
catch—all for old razor blades. Mys- 
teriously they began bobbing up in 
his locker, his lunch box, and even 
his pay envelope. He was almost 
afraid to reach into his pockets for a 
pencil or for change for fear of cut- 
ting himself on razor blades put there 
by his friends. As far as they were 
concerned, the disposal of old blades 
no longer was a problem. 


Good naturedly, Billy endured the 
jokes while secretly adding the blades 
to his collection. 


A few weeks before Christmas, the 
practical jokers passed the word 
around to all the 150 employees to 
gather all the discarded blades they 
could find and bring them to the 
warehouse. 

On Christmas eve, Billy found a 
large box outside the room where he 
lived. It was so bulky it blocked the 
doorway and upon opening it he 
found thousands of old razor blades 
—the compliments of the warehouse 
wags. 


The present weighed 1000 pounds, 











. . » SHARP COLLECTION 


Billy Kirby was a human catch-all for old 
razor blades until he hit upon an idea 
that made them pay. 


and he was faced with the problem 
of getting rid of the collection before 
his landlady got rid of him. 

That night Billy slept on the mat- 
ter, and on Christmas day he sat on 
it, for it took up most of the room. 
Billy insists he was on the verge of 
heaving his packing box, scrapbook, 
and all out of the window, when an 
idea struck him. No doubt thousands 
of other men shared his reluctance 
about disposing of old razor blades. 
Why not capitalize upon it? 

The next day a great pyramid of old 
safety razor blades was on display 
in a, nearby novelty shop, fenced in 
on both sides by two of Billy’s open 
scrapbooks. A sign in front of the 
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pile read: “Get rid of your old razor 


blades here.” 
Billy Kirby had sold the storekeep- 


er an idea. 

“Most people,” Billy explained to 
the storekeeper, “don’t know what 
to do with their old razor blades. 
They are afraid to throw them away 
fearing somebody, particularly chil- 
dren, might get cut with them. Well, 
give ‘em a safe place to deposit their 
old blades and they’ll buy your new 
ones. Think of the advertising you'll 
get, too. 

“My scrap books will suggest that 
you carry every kind of blade to 
fit any kind of razor. Besides, it will 
draw hundreds of curiosity seekers. 
If the idea works, pay me $5.00 a 
week. If it doesn’t, you won’t owe me 
a cent.” 


The manager not only had con- 
sented, but had paid to have all Kir 
by’s blades hauled to his store and 
dumped in his window. 


Billy figured he had nothing to 
lose either way. But the idea caught 
on at once. After six weeks, a large 
downtown store rented the display, 
paying Billy $40 a week. This ar 
rangement lasted 20 weeks. 


Nor was that the end of it. One 
day a hardware merchant called on 
Billy at his home. “There’s money in 
these old razor blades,” he told the 
amazed collector. “I have facilities 
to sharpen them for resale as recon 
ditioned blades. They are also in de- 
mand for holders used by artists and 
window cleaners. I want you to join 
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with me on a profit-sharing plan.” 
Billy accepted and a new contract 
resulted. 

Today Billy Kirby is in the razor 
blade recovery business. Even as he 
did at the start, he gets his blades 
virtually free. In the bathrooms of 
cheap hotels and rooming houses all 
over town you will find little boxes, 
all conveniently placed and all in- 
scribed with the suggestion, “Drop 
old razor blades here.” Every two 
weeks he makes the rounds, packs 
the blades he collects in cartons, and 
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delivers them to his customers, the 
reconditioning operators. 

However, he still pursues his hob- 
by and continues to add new blades 
to his scrap book. He exhibits his 
collection at hobby conventions and 
recently it won a $100 war bond 
prize. He still rents his books for dis- 
play, too; and two years ago he got 
the last laugh on the jokesters at the 
wine warehouse when he left them to 
go into his own business—the busi- 
ness in which they unknowingly gave 
him his start. 


FROM TOE TO CHEEK 


Wuart Is worse than a scratch on 
your new compact unless it is a run 
in your stocking? The attractive darn- 
ing kit and compact holder at right 
takes care of both these tragedies, but 
only one at a time. 

The kit shown is made of blue yarn 
with just a touch of pink and white 
to form the design on the top. Inside 
the kit are small spools of darning 
thread in different shades for mend- 
ing hose. When the darning thread 
is used up, the kit becomes a holder 
that will protect a compact from the 
scratches it might otherwise get if 
carried loose in a purse. 

This two-in-one kit is the product 
of Miss Edith Arnold of Springfield, 
Illinois. The hosiery shortage 
prompted her to make these kits as 
gifts for her friends; requests from 
would-be purchasers caused her to 








make others in various colors to sell 
at 75 cents each. Holding a job dur- 
ing the day, Miss Arnold says she has 
found her crocheting in the evening 
very relaxing. 
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CARNIVAL GREETING CARDS 


Nora Bibaud 


Corn was king that year in Ma- 
con, Missouri. Lying as our town 
does in the corn belt, a good corn 
crop is always an occasion worth 
celebrating, but this year’s bumper 
crop demanded something more. The 
farmers were determined to have a 
Corn Carnival that would give “all 
that a carnival can give” in one full 
week of celebration. 


Of course the arrangements for 
the carnival itself were delegated to 
a carnival company, the best that 
could be had, but like everybody else 
in town, I wanted to do my part. But 
what could I do? Whatever it was, 
it must add to the spirit of celebra- 
tion and also to my pocketbook. Just 
out of school and eager to earn my 
first money, this was surely my 
chance to prove the value of my 
education. 


Then I had an_ idea—souvenir 
postcards. Why not? I had studied 
art and I did beautiful lettering. I 
also wrote light verse readily. With 
this combination of training and 
talent it should be easy, I thought, 
to make an outstanding corn carnival 
souvenir card. 


Several weeks in advance of the 
celebration I assembled my materials 
—soft, white cardboard; paints; paste; 
scraps of silk and velvet; gold and 
silver ribbons; buttons; shellac; and 
some modeling material. Many of 
these supplies I already had on hand; 
the cardboard was given to me by a 
dry goods store that otherwise would 
have thrown it away. The rest cost 
less than $1.00. 


Next I laid out my tools—scissors, 
toothpicks, wood-burning set and 
paint brushes, numbers one and two. 
Now I was ready to start. I wondered 
whether I really could create some- 
thing that people would buy. My 
family, to whom I was “the Little 
Girl,” seemed a bit dubious. 

But I set to work, anxious to see 
whether my cards would look as good 
as they had when I conjured them 
up in my imagination. I had planned 
to feature one or more ears of corn 
in every design, with people gazing 
at them wonderingly or in admira- 
tion of their size or beauty. Some 
were to be humorous in tone, some 
serious; some would carry appropriate 
verses, others not. On some the ears 
of corn would be modeled in reitief; 
on some the people would wear cos- 
tumes made of bits of silk or velvet. 
The actual making of a card, after 
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my patterns were established, took 
very little time. 

When my cards were ready, even 
the family was impressed. The en- 
couragement they gave me was sore- 
ly needed too. Carnival week found 
my samples, pasted on a_ brightly 
colored tissue paper background, on 
display in a local store window. | 
waited impatiently, but not for long. 

Orders started pouring in. “Mr. 
Brown wants six like this and eight 
like that,” or “Mrs. Williams wants 
adozen of the ones mentioning New 
Cambria.” The words thrilled me 
with delight. Everyone wanted 
‘Corn Carnival Cards” because they 
embodied the spirit of the celebra- 
tion. Since almost all my work was 
done on advance orders, I needed 
only a minimum of made-up cards 
for samples. Often I received special 
orders, and before the week was out 
| was doing cards on leather and on 
celluloid. Prices ranged from five 
to fifty cents each, and my earnings 
from $7.50 to $9.00 a day. My total 
profit for the week was $55.00. 

But I did not stop there. If I could 
make carnival cards, I could make 
cards for other holidays—Christmas, 
New Year, Easter. That Christmas 
[had more orders than I could fill. 
Even in the months without holi- 
days, I found I could make at least 
§20, whereas during the holiday 
months — Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
etc—I could easily earn $75. In this 
mall town, I found all the work | 
would do without help. Had I lived 
ina larger city, the demand would 
doubtless have been greater. 





. . » CORN CARDS 


Community Celebration offers opportuni- 


ties for selling souvenir cards ranging 
from five to fifty cents. 








Basement Roundhouse 


Where the Work is Fun and the 
Wage Scale is $2.00 an Hour 


JOSEPHINE S. PRAZDNIC 


AT THE touch of a button, all the 
action and excitement of real rail- 
roading are at the command of Fred- 
erick Schneider, Sr., of Palmyra, New 
Jersey. Across bridges, through tun- 
nels, and by railroad stations the 
miniature train speeds. Suddenly it 
stops. Something has gone wrong. 
Schneider sighs, gets out his tools, 
and starts looking to see what the 
trouble is this time. You can see how 
a hobby like this one for electric trains 
might bring with it a second hobby— 
repairing those trains. This sideline 
Schneider has turned to advantage by 
using his skill to repair similar trains 
for other enthusiasts. 


Miniature railroads and electric 


trains began to interest Schneider 
with his first glimpse at them at the 
age of six, when he was given a 
second-hand set of standard gauge 
trains and a barrel full of tracks. Later, 
on his fourteenth birthday, he re- 
ceived a brand new $15 standard 





gauge set with two passenger cars, 
Again and again this new set was 


taken apart and reassembled, because | 


the functions of its electric motor 


intrigued the youthful “engineer.” J} 


Though today this railroader is the 
father of four children, he still finds 
his miniature railroading as fascinat- 
ing as he did when a boy. 
Schneider was always tinkering 
with his expanding railroad. Each 
new part and accessory underwent a 
careful examination. “This curiosity 
about the functioning of each new 
gadget, plus the necessity for making 
constant repairs in order to keep all 
the units working properly, has long 
since transformed his cellar into a 
miniature railroad repair shop. On 
numerous occasions, he volunteered 


to mend stubborn engines for his |= 


friends and neighbors. In this way he 


discovered the need that existed for |) 


the services of a train repair expert 
and realized that this repair work 
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could be a paying enterprise. 


In 1939 he advertised his repair 
service in a local paper more or less 
as an experiment. He received about 
ten replies; most of which were either 
motor repair jobs calling for about 
three hours of work, or “rust” jobs 
requiring a little more time. 

The following year, Schneider 
started advertising in the middle of 
October and got better results. His 
orders, he found, began accumulating 


.. + Train Doctor 


in November, reaching their peak 
about two weeks before Christmas. 

In 1944, he repaired 35 trains, and 
sold two others second-hand. By the 
end of that year, his hobby had 
brought him an $85 net profit. In 
1945 he added to his repair work the 
selling of building kits for the erec- 
tion of model houses, garages, freight 
stations, and water towers. 

Tools for train repair work must be 
sturdy, and several special tools are 


A lifelong interest in miniature trains enabled Frederick Schneider, Sr., of Palmyra, New York, to turn 
his off-duty hours into cash. 


£ 
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required, because of the intricate con- 
struction of some miniature train sets; 
yet all Schneider’s repair equipment 
cost him only $25. It includes a $2.25 
soldering iron, which is a “must” for 
any train repair man; a $3.00 set of 
needle files of various sizes; screw- 
drivers in about three sizes at $1.75 
each; and a small plastic-tipped ham- 
mer at $1.25, another “must” in this 
work. A transformer, costing about 
$7.00 is another “indispensable,” and 
his $9.00 voltmeter is to his electric 
train repair work what a stethoscope 
is to a doctor in the examination of a 
patient. 

Although Schneider specializes in 
repairing engine motors, he is also 
able to repair the numerous electric- 
ally - controlled accessories which 
brighten the railroad of many an arm- 
chair engineer. He is familiar with 
the mechanism of magnetic crane- 
lifts operated by remote control; built 
in electric railroad whistles that sound 
all the signals of the official code; box 
cars and gondolas that automatically 
load and unload miniature packing 
cases and barrels; coal bunkers which 
load and unload real coal, and many 
other elaborate gadgets. 

One amusing device which has al- 
ways intrigued Schneider is the auto- 
matic gateman who awaits the arrival 
of trains in a comfortable, illuminated 
freight station. When the train nears, 
however, the station door opens auto- 
matically and out dashes the gateman 
swinging an electrically lighted red 
lantern. Then the train passes, the 
gateman returns to the shack, and 
the door closes behind him. 
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Bridges and tunnels play an impor 
tant part in the colorful operation of 
a first class model railroad, and their 
electrical functions must be mastered 
by the repair man. Draw bridges, for 
example, often open and close by re 
mote control. A train approaching an 
open bridge from either direction 
automatically comes to a halt until 
the bridge closes, when it automatic. 
ally starts again. 

Of course, the more complicated 4 
miniature railroad, the more things 
there are to go wrong; and the acc: 
dents which occur vary in type a 
widely as do different train motor 
For this reason Schneider charges his 
clients by the hour and not by the 
job. His hourly rate is $2.00 an hour 

Employed as a linotype operator on 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, Schneider 
has kept his repair business strictly 
a hobby and boasts that he has not 
missed a single day’s work in the pas 
year. He does his “tinkering,” as he 
calls it, on his days off, and from $ 
to 11 A. M. on work days before te 
porting for work at his regular job 
which keeps him from 1:45 to 9:4 
P. M. 

Schneider hopes soon to branch out 
from his cellar repair bench into : 
regular hobby repair shop. Indoor 
railroading he believes is rapidly be 
coming one of America’s favorite pas 
times, and he sees in its expansion an 
ever increasing demand for the 
trained service and repair men who 
must install and keep in repair the 
hundreds of complicated gadgets that 
will comprise these new miniatur 
systems. 
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Moss Prospector 
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Develops Profitable Art 


Mrs. Adolph Romanek 


FoR SEVERAL years my home was 
in Deadwood, South Dakota, and 
when spring came to the northern 
Black Hills, I found delight in roam- 
ing the countryside with a doctor's 
wife who shared my interest in na- 
ture. 

Over hills, once the haunt of Ca- 
lamity Jane and Wild Bill Hickock, 
we wandered looking, not for gold, 
but moss. It grew in lovely, luxuriant 
piles on rocks, on the stumps or 
trunks of trees, and sometimes just on 
a shadowy hillside. There were many 
varieties of it, all so tempting we 
could not resist bringing it home in 
paper sacks. 

We never knew what we were 
going to do with it, though I wracked 
my brain for some use we might make 
of it; until one day a friend suggested 
moss pictures. 

“I knew a man who used to make 
pictures with this moss,” she said 
to me one day; and when she saw I 
was interested, she added, “Come 
over to my house and I'll show you 


” 


one. 


The picture was made of moss, or, 
at least, in large part. The back- 
ground and the water were painted 
in, the trunks of trees were sprigs 





. . . Three Dimensional 


There’s a substantial profit in the mak- 
ing of these sought-after pictures, which 
are fashioned from many types of moss. 
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from real trees, but the leaves and 
foliage were all of moss. 

Here, then, was the solution to my 
moss problem. The idea of making 
moss pictures took hold of me so 
strongly I felt I must have a try at 
it. My friend thought it would be 
fun, too. But there were a good many 
problems yet to be solved before we 
could get started. 

One question was what to use for 
paste. Another concerned the back- 
ground. The artist who had produced 
our sample had painted in oil on 
some kind of stiff art-board, but since 
neither cf us knew what the material 
was no: had had any previous exper- 
ience w:th oil painting, some exper- 
imenting was necessary. I had had 
a year’s training in water colcr, and 
it woull not be difficult, | thought, 
to substitute this medium for oil. Then 
one day. when I was in a men’s fur- 
nishing store, | happened to see a pile 
of shirt boxes on a counter. Sudden- 
ly I noticed the inside surface of 
these boxes was very similar to the 
stippled water-color paper we had 
used in my art classes. The saleslady 
gladly gave me all the boxes on hand, 
and promised to save others for me. 

With my background problem tak- 
en care of, I was ready to go ahead. 
The cardboard proved very satisfac- 
tory, taking the water color well. I 
soon found the moss stuck better 
with boiled paste than with glue, and 
I determined to dye all the moss I 
used to prevent its fading. 

It was fun working out the details 
of a picture—a tree here, some rocks 
over there on the shore of a lake, a 
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cabin built into the picture with real | 


sticks and a few strokes with a paint 
brush, or perhaps a church in the 
distance. Sometimes I would show a 
deer standing alert, framed by tall 
pines, or there would be a miniature 
bridge of real wood spanning a small 
stream. 

Soon I had several pictures in work. 
It was so fascinating I could hardly 
stop long enough to get meals for 


my family, but it was hard on the | 


eyes and the back, too. 


For the frames, we used back-band 


bought by the foot from the lumber 
yard. It came in long lengths that had 
to be sawed, mitred, and fitted with 
glass. I found this frame-making the 
hardest part of the whole business, 
and it was a blessed relief when my 
brother, a carpenter, presented 
with a mitre box. 

I didn’t think of capitalizing on 
my hobby in any way until one day 
when some friends who were paying 
a social call evinced interest in my 
work and asked many questions. 
“Would the moss fade or crumble in 


— 





time?” they wanted to know; “Could 
the pictures be packed well enough 
to send in the mail?” and many others. 


I assured them that the dye solution | 
I used would prevent fading, that | 


the moss wouldn't break off, and 
that I intended to mail several my: 
self. Before they left, I had ordeal 
for three pictures. The prospect 
frightened me, but I concluded that f 
if these people wanted them I would 
do my best. Once the first order was 
finished, others came in faster than! 


I could fill them. F 
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In order to get the right perspec- 
tive, a thin, fine textured moss was 
used for distance, and the coarser, 
thicker variety for close up. There 
are endless varieties of moss. In one 
picture alone I used 23 distinctly dif- 
ferent varieties. 


No two pictures were made exact- 
ly alike. The landscapes were entirely 
original. I usually developed them as 
I worked, never knowing exactly 
what the picture was going to look like 
until it was finished. The hills and 
valleys and trees about me, the beau- 
tiful skies and the lakes, and many 
little creeks that came tumbling 
down from the hills—all served me as 
inspiration, and though I knew, of 
course, | could never duplicate such 
beauty, it was a pleasure to try. 
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Of all the dozen of moss pictures 
I have made, the only one I have 
been able to keep for my own is one 
very small one, among the first | 
ever made. Someone always wanted 
the one intended for myself. 

In conclusion I might add that my 
moss picture had proved a very profit- 
able pastime, though I had never 
followed my hobby strictly for profit. 
The cost of making one of these pic- 
tures was negligible. The frame 
moulding was only two and one-half 
cents per foot, and a glass eleven an. 
one-half inches by fifteen inches cut 
to fit cost only 15 cents. My price per 
picture was $2.00. Of course, the 
frames had to be sanded and stained, 
but a few sheets of sandpaper and 
one small can of stain would do a lot 
of frames. 


Skating On Hot Ice 


Wuen you see Sonja Henie and 
other famous skaters gliding grace- 
fully over mirror-like surfaces in the 
movies, you can be pretty sure that 
they are skating on the “hot ice” 
which George Stern of Washington, 
D. C., developed in one of his spare 
time chemical experiments. Snow and 
sleet that do not melt and are not 
cold, other products of his laboratory, 
are used extensively in studio winter 
scenes because they do not disturb 
or inconvenience the stars or ruin the 


' costly, flimsy movie sets. 


Another and quite different prod- 
uct, also used in the moving picture 
business, is “cold fire,’ which Mr. 
Stern perfected after three years of 
experimentation. Objects immersed 
in this preparation can be held, even 
while burning, in your bare hand. If 
you have thrilled over one of those 
dramatic situations where the hero 
rescues the heroine amid roaring 
flames that threaten to consume them 
both, bear in mind the “flame” used 
was “cold fire.” 








DOUGHNUTS 


from hobby to romance to business 


Mrs. L. H. BLUNTZER 


Note: The theme of this story might 
be: The way to a man’s heart is still 
through his stomach—or—If you cook 
a better doughnut the GIs will beat 
a path to your door. 


THE ouTBREAK of war in 194] 
caught the little Texas town of Cuero, 
like the rest of America, entirely un- 
prepared. Lying within easy motoring 
distance of half a dozen major mili- 
tary training centers, the town was 


soon swarming with _ recreation- 
seeking servicemen. Sailors from the 
Gulf, soldiers and WACs from 


Camps Stanley and Bullis, and avia- 
tors and their ground crews from 
Randolph, Kelley, and Duncan fields 
thronged Cuero’s streets every week- 
end, seeking diversion—something to 
make them forget their loneliness, to 





ease their homesickness. They found 
little. The situation was admittedly 
bad. 

Then the town rallied. A com- 
mittee was formed; a recreation area 
was laid out; clubs, dance halls, 
booths, and eating places were or- 
dained, an opening date was set at 
which time everything was to be 
ready. Then everybody went to work. 

I had been, put in charge of one 
of the lunch stands and I gave the 
menu problem much consideration. 
It seemed to me that cake, pie, and 
cookies did not go too strong with 
the boys in uniform. I noticed, too, 
that no one bought the common 
doughnut; but despite this fact, | 
decided to specialize in doughnuts. 
You see, doughtnut-making had long 
been a hobby of mine. I considered 
myself an expert doughnut-maker, 
and I was vain enough to believe | 
could make a product the GIs would 
clamor for! Yet, let me tell you, it 
took real courage to cook up that first 
200, and the fear that my _ project 
would “flop” lay on my mind and 
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heart up to the moment when I 


- actually began to serve. But I put on 


my best smile, and bravely hung my 
sign out in front, “Do Nuts, le Each’, 
and waited. 

Believe me or not, I had hardly 
gotten set for business when my 
stand was stormed by a throng of 
happy-go-lucky GI Joes; and almost 
before I knew it, the last of my 200 
doughnuts was gone. “Doughnuts! 
More doughnuts, lady!” they clam- 
ored, all shouting at once. You could 
hear them all over the area, and they 
wouldn’t take them at one cent, 
either, but insisted upon paying two. 

I am afraid the cheers and com- 
pliments I got made the other stand 
keepers a little jealous. “They are 
merely using your doughnuts as a 
means to get acquainted,” they said. 
Of course the boys like a friendly 
smile; but I knew then, as I have 
proven since, that my doughnuts 
sold on their own merits. For the 
boys came back night after night . 
not the same ones, but always the 
same throng. And so my _ business 
prospered and I began to set aside 
a little nest egg against that inevit- 
able “rainy day.” 

I said the same ones did not come 
back every time; but there was one 
who came back as often as he could 

a smiling, courteous, always 


hiendly boy, a real Joe, GI. We fell 
jin love, and after a short courtship, 
we were married. I was fortunate 
‘in that my “Joe” did not have to go 


overseas for many months; and when 
he did, he left behind a little GI and 
alittle Miss Wac to keep me com- 
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pany while he fought the Nazis. And 
I was proud and happy, even though 
I was a wife left behind, because J 
knew my husband was doing hi 
part for our grand country; and n 
one will ever know what a comfort 
my two youngsters were, though 
some might have thought them a 
burden. 

Meanwhile, I kept the stand going 
while I awaited my Joe’s return. Bus- 
iness remained good, completely dis- 
proving the insinuations of some two 
years before that the boys rushed my 
stand merely to get acquainted. In 
fact, the boys seemed even more eager 
to buy my wares now that I was 
known to be a wife and mother. They 
kept me and my three helpers busy 
every minute during the rush hours. 

But my clientele has changed over 
the years. At first my customers were 
all trainees; then they were mostly 
returning servicemen; and now there 
are among them an ever increasing 
number of civilians. But Gls or civil- 
ians, they all clamor for my “Gl 
Doughnuts,” as they call them 

At the time of this writing, | am 
about to close my stand for a little 
while. Yes, you have guessed it! My 
GI, or D.N., as some call him, is on 
his way home from Europe and wants 
me and the children to accompany 
him on a long postponed honeymoon. 
But we'll be back, and then we are 
going to re-open the doughnut stand. 

So if you ever drive through Cuero 
and see a stand with a sign in front 
that reads “G.I. Joe’s Do-Nuts,” stop 
and meet two happy people, because 
well be working the stand together. 














Carving Tomorrow's Heirlooms 


New York Letter Carrier Fashions Grandfather 
Clocks from Discarded Furniture with Jackknife 


C. AUGUSTUS RASCHKE 


Wuen I was a boy, I was always 
whittling and I considered my _jack- 
knife my prize possession. I still 
value it highly, for with it I’ve gradu- 
ally whittled myself a hobby—making 
grandfather clocks. 

In my teens, I worked in a large 
cigar factory. A corner of our depart- 
ment was filled with boxes of refuse 
that trucks would call for periodically 
and take to the dump. Much of this 
refuse was broken cigar boxes. I often 
took some of these boxes home, mak- 
ing picture frames from them in cabi- 
net photo size, mounted on a minia- 
ture easel. I built up the frames, pyra- 
mid style, with nicked edges cut in 
with my jackknife. 

One day while looking over the 
pile in the corner, I noticed a clock 
dial including the rim and _ glass. 
“This is too valuable to throw away,” 
I thought. “It certainly could be used 
again—why don’t I whittle a clock to 
go with it?” I salvaged the dial and 
some broken cigar boxes, deciding to 


follow the same general pattern I had 
used for the picture frames. 

I spent my evenings that winter 
whittling and nicking until I had 
constructed a clock, using 1330 sepa 
rate pieces of cigar box wood assem 
bled in alternate layers of red cedar 
and white wood. 





. . . True Craftsmanship 


Cigar boxes, a jackknife, and many winter 
evenings produced this clock case with 
1330 pieces. 
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Time passed. I left the cigar fac- 
tory, and though I often thought of 
clock making, I did no more of it for 
some years. Then one night at the 
home of a friend, I was shown a 
grandfather clock he had just com- 
pleted, a very fine piece of work. Even 
while I was admiring it, I was think- 
ing: “This is beyond anything I’ve 
ever attempted, but why not give it 
a try?” 

I was a letter carrier by then. 
Friends on the route gave or sold me 
pieces of old or broken black walnut 
furniture, bureaus, beds, etc. I studied 
every piece of wood so as to use it to 
the best advantage. 

My tools were few and poor. Lack- 
ing power machinery, all of my work 
then as now was done by hand, even 
to shaping the mouldings and col- 
umns. Two pieces of wood, with large 
screws inserted, sharpened, and 
clamped to the bench served as cen- 
ters. Then, as I have no lathe, I 
worked down the columns with spoke- 
shave, plane, broken glass, sand- 
paper, and calipers. My scroll mould- 
ings were all hand-chiseled; a piece 
of saw blade filed as a templet served 


‘to true and perfect the mouldings. I 


bought the movements from a large 
clock concern. - 
When my friends learned that I 


-had made a grandfather clock from 


discarded old furniture, they gave me 
all kinds of old wood from beds to 
pianos—things that they would other- 
wise have thrown away, but which 


made beautiful material for my work. 


Some of these old things I purchased. 








You see, this time I didn’t stop at one . . . wood from old piano 
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clock, but thinking to improve my 
work, I started a second. When that 
was finished, I still had some ideas I 
wanted to develop, so I started a third. 
I have been at it 20 years now, work- 
ing in my spare time, and I have com- 
pleted seven grandfather clocks of 
different woods including black wal- 
nut, rosewood, mahogany, and maple. 

At first I had no thought of selling 
my clocks, but since people wanted 
to buy them I yielded, and so my 
hobby developed a lucrative side. One 
of my clocks I gave as a wedding pres- 
ent. The last one I made of maple to 
order for the country home of a fa- 
mous bandmaster; and I have both 
the material and the orders for other 
clocks as soon as clock movements are 
again obtainable. 

My favorite grandfather clock is 
my sixth. It is carved of African ma- 
hogany veneer—the material for it 


CarryING a paper route with her 
sons has given Mrs. Amanda R. Wat- 
son of Nashville, Tennessee, good 
health, extra money, and companion- 
ship with her children. 

She started in 1938 with her older 
son, and kept it up until he enlisted 
in the Navy in 1942. Two years ago, 
her younger boy got a paper route; 
and again she braved sun, wind and 
rain to carry her share. 


played. The committee in charge o 


Mother Shares Paper Route 
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having come from a beautiful old 
grand piano no longer usable as : 
musical instrument. For many years i 
had stood in the lecture room of ou 


church, and I had often heard i 


the parlor thought I could make 
something of it and offered to giv 
it to me if I would remove it. On thi 
lovely wood, I put forth my best ef 


1 4 der 
forts, carving from it what I conside “a 
to be my masterpiece. pet 


When I look at my clocks I can} did 
hardly believe them to be my work} int 
They are a constant reminder df nes 
pleasant hours spent in planning anéf ual 
working on my hobby. | have founif sias 
pleasure, too, in the thought that |f for 
have put otherwise idle moments tof Inci 
good use, and joy in having createdf inst 
from wornout material, a thing d 
beauty that may possibly become aif § 
heirloom. 













It’s seven blocks of exercise fot 
each of them night and morning 
They separate to deliver the paper) 
then meet at the end of the rout 
to walk home together. Her half 
the pay comes to $5.00 or $6.00 
week. 

Mrs. Watson says she has be 
fited physically, financially, an 
most important of all, in a_ riche 
companionship with her sons. 
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ONE WAY TO THE JACK 


Frank A. Taylor 


A DECADE ago when Jordice We- 
derson of Chicago, Illinois, started 
saving playing cards that had inter- 
esting patterns on their backs, she 
didn’t know what she was getting 
into. Today she has a thriving busi- 
ness selling playing cards individ- 
ually to a large following of enthu- 
siastic card collectors who look to her 
for leadership in this strange hobby. 
Incidentally, Miss Wedersen has been 


instrumental in organizing a card 





Some prize numbers 
in the foreground, 





from Miss Wederson’s collection. Note the round playing cards 


collectors club now numbering no less 
than 700 paying members. The club 
publishes a “Playing Card Collectors 
Bulletin” which is a sort of combina- 
tion house organ and market place. 
Miss Wedersen began her hobby 
by collecting cards with unique pat- 
terns. One card was ornamented with 
a skull and cross-bones; another with 
cats; others had horsemen, dice, flow- 
ers, and monograms upon them. One 
card was round. Then there were 
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sets identical in design, but differing 
in color. 

As her collection grew, Miss We- 
derson filed them in scrapbooks, or- 
ganizing them according to design 
and color. These made attractive pic- 
ture books which she liked to show 
to friends and guests. The idea caught 
on at once. Others got into the hobby, 
which rapidly assumed the propor- 
tions of a local fad. 

This development presented Miss 
Wederson with new problems. To 
diversify their collection, these new 
hobbyists began pestering Miss We- 
dersen for an exchange of cards. 
Others begged her for duplicates 
from which to start collections of their 
own, offering to pay her for her 
trouble. 

Even if Miss Wederson had been 
willing to put up with all this bother, 
the fact was she just didn’t have 
enough cards to go around, nor the 
faintest idea how to get them without 
doing a great deal of shopping around, 
involving considerable trouble and 
expense. The question was: Would 
her friends be willing to pay her ade- 
quately for the service of supplying 
them with these cards? There was one 
sure way to find out—get some decks, 
distribute them to those who had 
requested them, and bill the recipients 
for the cost of the cards, plus hand- 
ling charges. After all, they had asked 
for it. At the worst, it would end this 
nuisance. She began cautiously, buy- 
ing only a few new decks, which she 
broke up and distributed to her 
friends. Their remittances not only 
paid the cost of the cards and the 
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handling; they netted her a neat} 
profit. 

To her astonishment her experi} 
ment had another effect. Instead of 
discouraging her hobby friends, af 
she expected, it created new interest} 
Many new enthusiasts joined in the 
sport. 

It was then that Miss Wedersonf 
gave up card collecting as a hobbyf 
She realized she had a business ong 
her hands, and there was nothing tof 
do about it but handle it in a bug 
ness-like manner. 


Accordingly, she became a dealt, 
collecting, classifying and selling 
cards in a big way. At first, supph 
was no problem. She had her ow 
collection for a backlog, and wha 
was commonplace to her was nei 
and unusual to others. To get rid d 
some of her stock, she advertised in 
the smaller mail order magazines, of 
fering these new individual car | 
backs at one cent each. Later wher 
she dealt more with rare designs, the 
price went up to five cents each. Fronf 
the start, her plan has been to reph 
to inquiries with an illustrated foldef | 
showing the available card designs it 
their actual color. 


Soon Miss Wederson was swampet} ¢: 
with business, both local and mai 
order. Her problem was no _longep 
how to sell her cards but where 
get more of the antique type most il} 
demand by her customers. The temp 


“antique” suggested another go} 
source of supply—the antique shop 
But she soon discovered a still bette} 
source. Visiting a bazaar by chan 
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? their color. 





ified, according to the system origi- 
nated by Miss Wederson; that is, ac- 
cording to the picture or decoration 
on the back and also according to 


Perhaps it is time for her to de- 
velop a new hobby, something to di- 
vert her mind from the cares of the 
business which has developed out of 
her first one! 


The finest thing in London is the Bobby; 
Benignant information is his hobby. 
—Arthur Guiterman. Tue Lyric BAEDECKER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS under this heading will, for the time being be Lop? 

published free of charge as a service to our readers. To be acceptable, be . 
advertisements must be from individuals operating in their own names, GEN 
offering to buy, sell or exchange objects, products or equipment of their on 

- < : otit 

hobbies. Maximum length, 20 words including name and address; typed Tee 

or written in print. Publisher reserves the right to reject any advertisement be 
offered, and has no responsibility for transactions resulting from advertise- Sie, 
ments published. Date of insertion will be at the convenience of the = 
publisher. Rural 

UNU 

do yo 

R. D. 

. P ‘ M: 

WANTED: Sugar bowl and goblets in diagonal WILL TRADE used Landon Cartoon Course for he 
band pattern. Send information. Alice Jackson, cartoon course equal value. Also interested any- f High] 
5155 Wornall Rd., Kansas City 2, Mo. _ BS thing concerning gag-cartooning, etc. Al Apollo, ie 
MISSOURI corn cob doll, molded face, sea shell 831 W. Spruce St., Shamokin 4, Pa. Pureb 


hands, and shoes, print dress, shuck basket with 
shell carrots. $2.00 prepaid. Shell-Craft Studio, 
U. S. 50 and Ross Rd., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 





SMALL desert oil paintings. Scenes near famous 
Palm Springs, Calif., and Colorado Desert. Price 
$1.50 up. Mrs. E. York, Box 14, Yorba Linda, 
Calif. 

HAND CROCHETED ffascinators, pot holders, 
darning kits, baby bibs and shoes. Reasonable. 
Mrs. John McGraw, Jr., Kensington, Ga. -_ 
I DESIRE to take orders for crocheted or knitted 
baby garments. Mrs. W. W. Garmany, Route 2, 
Kensington, Ga. a 
“GUIDE to 5000 Free Booklets’’—96 pages. Send 
25c for copy of this most unusual book. David 
Segal, Milburn, N. J. ; 
ANTIQUE wall bed, complete. 
antique low or hi-boy. Mrs. L. 
Hopkins, Minn. ap 
~ FOR SALE. Colorbred canaries, males only. 
Stamp please. Mrs. Miriam Huss, L. Box 16, 
Leonore, Il ee ote 
HAND-MADE rag dolls, self designed, each dif- 
ferent, prices right. $1.00 to $6.50, three inches 
to 22 inch bed dolls. Mrs. L. Fay Cornish, 7 
Robinson St., P. O. Box 107, Plymouth, Mass. 














Swap for 
H. Heger, 








WANTED. Certain old coins, stamps, etc. Send 
descriptions with dime for my opinion and Tenn. 
literature today. Collector McPherson, Branch, fy; 





Michigan. ey 
HAND CROCHETED pot holders. 3 for $1.00. 


Send color choice. Unbleached with red, blue, 
yellow or green trim. Agnes Hang, 874 So. 17th 
St.. Newark, N. J. 

ORIGINAL and useful book ends and hall trees. 
Send stamp for circular. Chas. H. Sumner, | ipaq 
Bloomingdale, Mich. j 
BUSINESS, personal stationery. All kinds. State 
requirements. Samples, price list free. How 
Printing Company, 723 Eunice, Webster Groves 
19, Mo. 

WHOLESALE, retail, chenille corsages and 
household bouquets—roses, daisies, pond lilies, 
chrysanthemums,_ gladiolas, primroses. apple 
blossoms. Mrs. M. O. Parks, 923 N. Cheyenne, 
Tulsa 6, Okla. 

THE DOG savings bank. Invented and made by 
John J. Lueck, 1621 12th Ave., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. 

HAND KNITTED infant and children’s wear. 
Knit to fit from all wool yarns. Original designs. 
Genevieve Willard, Lamar, Kansas. 
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PAIR OF new unused snow shoes for sale. Paid 
$16.00. Will take $5.00. David Shreeve, Rt. 17, 
Box 1268, Milwaukie 2, Oregon. 
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THIS SPACE reserved for future hobby adver- 
tising by Chas. Grossman, 1850 Prospect Place, 
Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL plastic hearts and earrings. All 
colors, wash gold crosses. Very reasonable, with 
chains $2.00. C.O.D. Arthur Honsell, 6320 
Argyle Street, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


6 RELIGIOUS half-relief plaster statues, 6” 
high, undecorated, 75c. Ash trays, bookends. 
Washable. Mrs. M. L. Kinard, 1511 Belle St., 
Alton 3, Til 











WILL SWAP minerals for what have you? In- 
terested in photography. George L. Nute, Box 
30, E. Boston 28, Mass. Mio plae h Ieig 
CLASS—Looms and/or handweaving, folding 
foot-power, for pleasant and profitable hand- 
weaving. Accessories, instruction. Loom Craft 
Studio, Wilmington, Ohio. 

HAND WOVEN towels, scarfs, luncheon sets, 
peasant aprons, hand spun, dyed and woven 
wool blankets. Lelah F. Adler, 510 West Wash- 
ington, Versailles, Mo. 

EXTRA DELICIOUS nut-fruit fudge candy. 
$1.00 lb, 5 Ibs. at $4.25. Postpaid anywhere in 
U. S. No C.O.D. orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. Willden, P. O. Box 94, Provo, Utah. 
GENUINE Imperial chinchilla breeding stock. 
Odorless, pleasant to handle pets with rea 
profits. Free information. Teemley’s Chinchilla 
Ranch, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

TRADE PRINTING, mimeo work or copy and 
enlarge pictures. Cash or what have you? H. S. 
Sears, Box 81, Atascadero, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Iron, 32-volt and motor for washing 
machine, same voltage. Mrs. A. A. Anderson, 
Rural Route, Imogene, Iowa. eae 
UNUSED advertising pencils my hobby. What 
do you need? Answer all mail. Roy A. Dreisbach, 
Rk. D. 3, Oregon Pike, Lancaster, Pa. 

I MAKE and crochet edges on handkerchiefs for 
ladies at 25c each. Mrs. B. E. G. Litts, R. P. N. 
Highland, Ulster Co., Lloyd, N. Y. 

MeQUEEN FARM, Loudon, Tenn., home of 
Purebred cattle and Advanced Mistchief C20th— 
stop and see us. Mrs. Tom M. McQueen, Loudon, 
Tenn. 

LACTUS CATALOG—20 big pages. Grafting, 
insect control and cultural guide, 25c. Coin or 
stamps. Fitzpatrick’s Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, Edin- 
BUYING for cash, outboard motors, fishing 
tackle, must be in good condition. George Kess- 
let, P. O. Box 515, Passaic, N. J. __ 
WANTED: Small table saw. Joseph Rego, 
‘Benjley Street, Swansea, Mass. : i 
RENINGER Easter Lily Gardens. Bloom and 
bulbs in season. Mrs. R. M. Reninger, Box 677, 
lake Placid, Florida. 

FOR YOUR NEEDS in photographic supplies 
and equipment, model planes, trains, and boats, 









































se Hobbycraft, 110 West Central Ave., Winter 
Haven, Fila. OES 
SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines, new 
otrenewal. Cards and photo stamps for sale. Mrs. 
a L. Kell, 103 So. Wash. St., Darlington, 
indiana. 














FOR SALE: Old books, also 4 bound volumes 
of music, 1865-1880. Mrs. T. M. McDonald, 
Iuka, Miss. Box 44. 

WANTED TO BUY: Miniature thrashing rig, 
or what have you? J. Groebner, Buffalo, Minn. 
SEWING KIT 10 items; 15 assorted greeting 
cards; or 4 cotton dish towels; $1.00, postpaid. 
Stanley Herbek, 606 Sylvester, Christopher, 
Illinois. 

VIOLINS, old or new, for guns or what have 
you? Correspondence solicited. V. G. McMur- 
ry, 936 Emory St., San Jose 11, Calif. 
AMERICAN. Earliest harp by Brown, made in 
U. S. Earliest cellos by Prescott. Authentic; in 
ag condition. Melville Clark, Syracuse 2, 

















PRIZE CONTESTS offer rich rewards! Learn 
how to win. Free details. Allen Glasser, 1645 
Grand Concourse, New York 52, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFUL varicolored flint stones. For geolo- 
gist, craftsman, or collector. Nice assortment, 
$1.00 prepaid. Ozark Specialties #2, Wash- 
burn, Missouri. 

WILL EXCHANGE or sell rare buttons, salts. 
What have you? Mrs. R. G. Swigart, Box 346, 
Sheffield, Il. age Le 
WANT bobcat hide that can be made into a 
tug. State price, must be reasonable. Paul B. 
Pinnt, Route 1, Brighton, Colo. 

WANT old doll heads of Parian Bisque and 
China. State size and price. Mrs. Ira Miller, 
Route 3, Box 491, Springfield, Mo. 
MARIONETTE SHOWS for clubs, entertain- 
ments, business advertising. Reasonable. Johnny’s 
Marionette Theater, 5033 Decatur, Denver, Colo. 
READYMADE DRESSES, completely finished. 
Beautiful 100-lb. feed sacks nicely laundered, 
ready to use dress material. Samples. Mrs. E. C. 
Hankins, 1930 Martin, Conway, Ark 

REAL 4-LEAF clover attractive place cards. Birth- 
day, farewell parties, etc., 15¢ ea., $1.50 doz. 
Esther Dawson, 2028 E. 62nd St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

CARICATURE of you and your hobby, $3.00. 
Send clear photo (safely returned). State size 
you want. Hal Barebo, O’Fallon, Mo. 

FOR SALE or trade, genuine Arizona moon- 
stones or arrowheads of flint and obsidian. 
Sam Marks, Box 106 B, Rt. 1, Safford, Ariz. 
JIGSAW cutouts, ready to whittle. All kinds 
of animals. Hooker’s Hobby Shop, Pine Vil- 
lage, Ind. 

SWAP NOVELTY buttons. 
P. O. 45, Fimona, Fla. 



































Mrs. Helen Freed, 








ORDER lawn chairs now. Four styles. Folding or 
tgid. Chairs for children. M. S. Halsdorff & 
Sons, Oxford, Mass. 








GOOD registered Corriedale ram lambs for sale. 
Mrs. Homer Hoffman, Turtleback Ranch, 
Wheatland, Wyo. 
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NOTICE: Free offer of 30 different U. S. stamps 
for only 3 cents to approval applicants. Hermon 
Johnson, Menchville, Va. 

FOR SALE: Tiny rag negro novelty or souvenir 
dolls. 75 cents. Mrs. Helen Jones, 101 Vine 
St., Hot Springs. Arkansas. 

I WRITE poems and verse—50 cents, 8 lines. 
Song — Food for Freedom, 35 cents. Aileen 
Kunkel, R. 2, Delta. Colorado. 

MARVELOUS new popcorn. Produces ears like 
large red strawberries. Seed packet, 25 cents. 
G. B. Phifer, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

STAMP PHOTOS, 100—69 cents, 50—50 cents, 
25—37 cents. Copied from any go photo or 
negative. Vollrath’s Exchange, Cropwell, Ala. 
BEAUTIFUL WOOD, hand-carved letter op- 
eners. Name engraved free. ‘a Print 
name. E. P. Douglas, 917 Chicamauga Ave., 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


REPAIRING ENGINES, equipment for model 
railroad fans. Veteran War II, Legionnaire. 
Chas. D. Forney, 3321 C St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


JADE, agate ring, bracelet, earring sets, direct 

from our mine. Sent on approval. Edna Cul- 

bertson, 431 E. 12th, Casper, Wyo. 

WILL TRADE sky blue male parakeet one year 

old for cobalt blue female same age. Miss Helen 

Smith, Route 2, Stanberry, Mo. 

HANDMADE pillowslips. Colonial girl appli- 

qued, $3.00. Others $3.00 up. Hemstitching 

10c yd. Mrs. Paul E. Priddy, RFD 3, Hutch- 

inson, Kans. 

SHELL PINS, ear-bobs, lavalieres, from $1.00 

up. Made to order. Mrs. L. G. Baugher, Punta 

Gorda, Fla. 

FOR SALE—Anything in the line of crocheting. 

—_ Wm. F. Schultz, Box 381, Pine City, 
inn. 






































HANDMADE postcards. Order your own sub- 





jects. Nora M. Bibaud, Elizabeth, Colo. 
WEDDING RING quilt < top for sale. Write for 
information. Mabe Sweany, Route 4, 


Manhattan, Kans. ae 
POSTCARD VIEWS collected by a globe-trotter. 
Some real photos. 25c dozen, postpaid. Ye 
Lyttle Book Corner, 450 South Ave., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

ROSE CENTER pot holders, square, round, six- 
sided, all color roses. 50c ea. State color. Mrs. 
Ernest Bauge, Box 546, Bradford, Iowa. 
WANT Chinchilla Giant and Angora rabbits, 
hutches, equipment. State age, breed, price. 
peng 3 Rabbitry, 400 W. Washington, Marsh- 
ield, 














POEMS for any occasion $1.00 ea. Outline 
subject (not obscene). Satisfaction or money 
og I B. F. Reed, Jr., 907 S. 17th, Spring- 
eld, Il. 





MANY COLORS, kinds of plants and seeds to 
to or for bulbs, perennials, annuals. 
Mrs.: Earl Baxter, Creighton, Mo. 





WANTED-—Old postage stamps. Will er 
John S. Hunter, RFD 2, Savannah, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ADJUSTABLE stretcher gets more for your 
pelts. Pat. U.S., Canada. Ready soon. J. J, 
in ama 1315 Curtis St., Box 11, Denver 2, 
Solo. 





EVERY DAY CARDS-—All occasions—Easter, 
birthday, Get-Well. $1.00 per box. Beautiful, 
Postage paid. Geo. M. Lynch, R. R. 1, War 
ren, Ind. 

OLD AMERICAN coins wanted. Tell what you 
have, condition, price. Will reply promptly. 
i a C. Jackman, Box 144, North | Reems 








YOUR PHOTOS colored in oil. 8x10 and 
smaller, $1.00 ea. Negatives retouched, reason- 
able. Gertha Jensen, Box 223, Madelia, Minn. 
UNMOUNTED camera lenses for enlargers, 
etc. State shape wanted. 10c each, 15 assorted 
$1.00. Chad, 2104 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
16, N. Y¥. 

VERSES WRITTEN for any occasion, any 
length. Prices reasonable. Give full requirements. 
Irma R. Chapin, Jefferson, Ohio. 

HAND CROCHETING to order. Infants’ dresses, 
doilies, chair sets, bags. Perfect work. Neva 
Tilden, R. 1, Grand Rapids, Minn: 
HISTORIC QUILT designs wanted. If i? have 
china dolls for sale, write me. Mrs. E. H 
Brown, 1528-6th Ave., Huntington 1, “W.Va 




















FOR SALE—White crocheted bedspread, siz 
80x108. Make fine gift. Mrs. Robert 
Davis, Whallonsburg, Essex, N. Y. 

HAND embroidered handkerchiefs. Flowered 


initials <* lain. 75c. Grace Cochenet, 318 E 


Wesley, Wheaton, Il. 
YOUR FAVORITE photo beautifully — . 
oils 50c up to 8x10 size. Mrs. L. M. Settl 
2337 S. Acoma St., Denver 10, Colo. i 
WANTED, crochet cotton, color ecru. No. 30. 
Would like to have address of some company 
or store who has it. Vernia May Tenfel, 120 
Washington St., Springfield, Il. 
CONTRACT BRIDGE bidding system for be 
ginners to use without previous experience. 25¢. 
Frederick L. Reihl, 2347 Albion St. Denver 
7, Colo. 
TWO LARGE quilt tops, Dresden plate and 
fancy 9 patch, $7.50 ea. 2 pr. crocheted 
embroidered pillow cases, $3.50 ea. Mn 
Clarence Ramsey, Uniontown, Kans. 
INTERESTED in handmade hobbies on cor 
signment or otherwise. Woodcraft, knitting, 
weaving—everything. Alma S. Heal, Port Clyde, 
Maine. 
6x8” SERVICE PLAQUES “ey yeees ma 
nut. Beautiful center oa 2 ines gold, 
letter line max., $3.50. M. G. ; / 2734 ed 
burg Pike, Lackawanna 18, N. 
neon STORY revision $1.00 per 1000 words. 
ing 50c po 1000 words. sel corrections. 
ellie C. itlatch, Malin Route, Malin 3, Ore. 
PRUTT CAKE, decorated, made with buttt| 
best fruits, nuts. $1.00 Ib. 2 Ibs. and up. Money 
| — Mrs. Frank Fae, Route 9, Lincoln 
» Nebr. is 
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CASH FOR HOBBY STORIES 


Opportunity for every person 
who has a profitable hobby 


Sell us your story at our regular 
rates and compete for the 


$25 SPECIAL MONTHLY AWARD 


All stories to be considered for the $25 Special monthly 
award for April must be postmarked not later than March 
31, 1946. Selection will be made by our editors whose 
decision will be final. In case of tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


Write your story in 1200 to 1500 words (the shorter the 
better) ... or if you know any short pieces 100 to 500 words 
they will be welcomed. If your story is acceptable we will! 
pay you the same word rate we pay professional writers— 
| cent per word. Should the story need “touching up” or a 
thorough revision our editors will do it and you will see the 
finished manuscript before it is printed, if possible. Pay- 
ment will be made upon acceptance. 


Pictures Sell Stories 


Pictures and diagrams are important—and extra payment 
will be made for this material. GOOD PICTURES ARE 
IMPORTANT . . . snapshots are acceptable if they will re- 
produce but 8 x 10 glossy prints are preferred. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES WANTS YOUR STORY 
































